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THE  EVANGELIST 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company. 

15#  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HEXKT  HOVGHTON,  BuHinemt  MaimKer. 


Caryl  Coleman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vkc-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York, 


The  Etanoelist  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  New^awper, 
published  every  Thursday— fifty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance.  Six  cents  a  copy.  To  minis¬ 
ters,  $2.00  a  year  in  ad\ance,  postage  paid  In  clubs 
of  fire  or  more,  $8.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  three  months, 
twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publisliers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.04  for 
postage. 

Advertising  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  i>ositioBs,  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Change  or  Address.— Wlien  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  tlie  old  aildress  must  be 
given.  The  notice  slioidd  he  xeiU  oiie  week  heftn-e  the 
change  ix  to  take  effect. 

Discontinuances.— If  a  subscriK-r  wishes  his  copy  of 
tlie  paper  discontinued  at  the.  expiration  of  his  sub- 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  ts  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  sliould  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
to  the  order  of  The  Kvangelist  Publishing  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  in  n'gislered  letter. 

Oontributions  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

UNarAlLABi.E  Akticles,  if  accomi)anied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returneil. 

Letters  should  be  addresse<l : 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
1.56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Kntered  «u  eeeond-claet  matter  in  the  \ew  York  I’Oet-ojfiee. 

The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
BrentaiMi's,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  and  10th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsl)urgb. 

Western  Tract  Society,  Cincinnati. 

Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  Indiana|>olis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  tlie  princiital  news  stands  in  Greater 

New  York. 


«0VI:R\ME>T  ST.4TEMEXT  FOR  THE  FISC  AL 
YEAR. 

Of  the  remarkable  growth  in  our  exporta¬ 
tions  of  manufactures  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended,  July  30,  that  of  the  manufactures 
of  iron  and  steel  is  the  most  striking.  The 
total  increase  in  our  exports  of  manufactures 
during  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  figures  of  the 
treasury  bureau  of  statistics,  is  in  round  num¬ 
bers  ^8,000,000,  and  of  this  increase,  |33,0(X), - 
000  is  in  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  The 


AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  &  CO.,  BIR.MINGHAM  &  LONDON. 


Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Japan.  61  to  China,  59  to  Mexico,  50  to  Canada, 
36  to  British  East  Indies,  25  to  England,  23  to 
Sweden  and  Norway,  20  to  Brazil,  14  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  11  to  Africa.  One  interesting 
feature  of  this  large  exportation  of  locomotives 
in  1899  is  that  211  of  the  517  exported  went  to 
Asiatic  countries. 


^  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

MEMORIALS,  SUPPLIES, 

Tablets.  Lecturns,  Pulpits.  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Churchly 
Designs,  standard  and  original.  Tissot's  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

SlibI^f^'^*^  The  Cox  Sons  &  BncWey  Co , 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  -  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


APPOiyTMEyrs  Ayn  lysiiTVTioys. 


THE  BOAItDS. 


nome  MIhmIous,  ... 

Foreiifn  Missions,  .  -  - 

Churcii  Krectiun,  -  -  - 

Kducation.  .... 
Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministerial  Kelief,  • 
Freedinen,  .  -  -  - 

Aid  for  Colleges, 


156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 
•  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AMKRICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  in  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  fi*ontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Fx)>ense  saved,  llenoininational  strife  avoided.  W'ork  abides. 

new  sclnsds started  In  1H98  ;  alsoH8  frontierchurches  from 
scdiools  previously  e.siabllshed.  75  years  of  prosjiertty.  Aid  and 
share  in  the  blessing.  |2.>.0U  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Send  conlrlhulions  to  K.  P.  Bani'Koft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  S'.  City. 


THK  SOCIKTV  FOR  PROMOTING  THK  GOSPKL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 


(Commonly  called  Port  “Society.”)  Chartered  in  1810.  Sup- 
IKirts  MinisU^rs  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
('atherine  St.,  and  Heading  Koom  and  daily  religious  services 
in  Lei'ture  Kooni  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  Klver,  are  largely  attendeil  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  l>een  greatly  prospereil,  and  is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  tt. 

Kev.  Samckl  Boplt,  Pastor. 

W.M.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 

Thkophilps  a.  BuorwEK,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Talbot  Olyphant.  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlaiidt  Street,  New*  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

165  IVorth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  .ire  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  lie  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  resjiectahle  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  In^cause  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  45,(NN1  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26,(199  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  seconiMiand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  recetveil. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  l»  M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Mdrkis  K.  ,lK8ri»,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp.  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Ktsskm.,  Sec.;  W’m.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

Our  greatest  nee<l  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We  ur¬ 
gently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


^BELLS. 


HAVE  FURNISHED  3S.OOO^ 
flHURCH.  SCHOOL  tt  OTHfR, 

u  MENEELT&CO., 

iWEST-TROYN." 
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NEW  FL’IJLICATIONS. 

United  SGcrErv  of  Cruistian  Endeavor.  Boston  : 
The  Bible  in  Lesson  an<l  Story :  Ruth  Mowry  Brown. 

— .luiiior  Reeitiitiuns  No.  1 ;  Amos  R.  Wells.  .'iG 
rents. 

Fords,  Howard  and  Hulbert,  New  York  r  Patriotic 
Nuggets;  GatliereU  by  .lolin  R.  Howani.  41  cents. 

I>KRIOI)ir.\  I.S. 

Jidii:  I.an<l  of  Sunshine;  Living  Age;  .lournal  of 
American  Folk  l.ore  ;  Tlie  Hackettstonian. 

.iiigiixl:  Seriluier’s  Magazine;  St.  Nk-liolas;  Mission¬ 
ary  Herald;  Ijidies'  Home  .linirniil;  .Magazine  of  Art; 
The  Qniver;  Cassell’s  Magazine;  Cassell’s  I.ittle  Folks; 
Bible  Readerand  Sinaiay  Magazine  ;  Homiletic  Review  ; 
Mile  Century:  Tlie  Bookman:  Presbyterian  Record; 
Record  ttf  Cliristiaii  Work;  Sunday  School  Lesson  Illus¬ 
trator:  Young  Folks’ M  iasionary  ;  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman:  The  Writer;  National  Ad vc’ate;  Current 
Literature;  Harpr-r’s  Montlily;  Religiotis  Review  of 
Reviews ;  North  .American  Review  ;  Good  Housekeeping, 
.Inin:  Travel;  Htdland  Remimler;  Fortnightly  Review; 
Tlie  Witness;  Pennsylvania  Herald;  Brii-k  Clturcli  Lite; 
Presliyterian  Visitor;  .Annals of  tlie  American  Academy 
of  Political  Scieticc. 

Angust:  Pall  Mall  Magazine;  Augshnrg  Snnday  School 
Tcsciicr;  ITie  I.iving  .Age;  Pilgrim  Teacher;  Atlantic 
Montlily:  Missionary  Review;  Woman’s  Home  Coin- 
iianion;' Ledger  Alontlily;  Nortliwest  Magazine;  Frank 
I.eslie’s  Popular  Monthly;  .Appleton's  Po|)ular  Science 
.Montlily:  Hume  .Mission  Montlily. 

I  UKI’OKTS  .AM)  1‘AMPHI.KTS. 

Sixty-second  Annual  Rejiort  of  tlie  Hoard  of  Foreigis 
Missions  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Cliurch  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
ISfRI. 

Seventy-fifth  .Anniversary  of  tlie  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society  held  at'San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  3.> 
I  atid  tti.  isstst. 

The  (h)vernmcnt  of  Our  Newly  Acijuired  Islands. 

Tlie  Arabian  Afissioii.  Statement  Number  Eleven, 
isiW. 

Presi-ntation  of  a  Loving-Cin>  witli  other  Testimonials 
to  Rev.  Edward  B.  Coe  D.D..  LL.l). 

Realism  in  Literature  and  Art.  Clarence  S.  Darrow. 
Necrological  Uciiort  Presented  to  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Priiiectoii  Theological  Seminary,  May  tt,  littttt. 


total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manufac¬ 
tures  thereof  in  the  fi.scal  year  1899  were  f93, - 
715,951,  against  |70,60fi,885  in  1898,  $57,497,- 
872  in  1897,  $41,160,877  in  1896,  $32,000,989  in 
1895,  and  $29,2’20,264  in  1894  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  exports  of  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel  in  1899  were  more  than  double  those 
of  1896  and  more  than  three  times  as  mnch  as 
those  of  1894. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron  and  steel  continue  to  fall,  having 
been  during  the  year  but  $12,098,239,  against 
$25,338,103  in  1896  and  $5:3,544,372  in  1891. 
Thus,  while  the  exports  of  iron  and  steel  have 
been  steadily  growing,  the  imports  have  fallen, 
so  that  they  are  now  less  than  one-half  what 
they  Avere  in  1896  and  about  one-fifth  what 
they  were  in  1891. 

All  the  classes  of  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel  have  shared  in  the  growth  of  popularity 
abroad;  but  this  is  especially  marked  in  the 
higher  grades  of  manufactures,  such  as  steel 
rails,  railway  engines,  builders’  hardware, 
machinery  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  those 
used  in  manufacturing.  The  number  of  rail¬ 
way  engines  exported  during  the  year  was  517, 
against  468  in  1898,  838  in  1897,  261  in  1896, 
253  in  1895,  and  142  in  1894,  while  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  locomotives  in  1899  was  $4,728,- 
748,  against  $1,028,236  in  1894. 

Of  the  517  railway  locomotives  exported  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  99  went  to  Russia,  69  went  to 


'i’HE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-two  years  has  lieen  engaged  In  pnidiielng  and  dis¬ 
seminating  Christian  literature  In  15.3  languages  and  dialects. 
A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population  can  be  reached  only 
by  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  Itscolpor- 
ters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries,  millions  of 
the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mission  work  Is  wholly 
dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies,  for  which  It  earnestly 
appeals.  From  $:i(D  to  8.VD  supports  a  coljsirter  for  a  year. 
Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  Asst.  Treas..  150  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  Yo  k. 

Incorporated  April,  ISTL  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  in  sustaining  cliaplalns  to  .seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home  in  New  York; 

Suts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
few  York:  publishes  the  Suilor*’  Mngiizitu,  tUe  Senman'e  Friend, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  .Tamer  W.  Elwei.i,,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stuk- 
1E8,  Treas.;  Kev.  W.  C.  Stitt,  D.U.,  Secretary. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Svrup  has  been  used  for  ovei 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedv  for  Dtarrhiea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immeillately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low's  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


ROCKLAND  CEWBTERY. 

T>IERMONT-ON  THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jet 
1.  sey  R.R.,  Chambers  and  133d  SL  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  K  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


AL.ADY  of  superior  education  desires  a  position  ns 
an  experienced  housekeeper,  or,  as  a  >omp.triion 
for  a  seiul-invaliil  or  to  take  charge  of  a  child  needing 
more  than  ordinary  care.  For  n  feren  -eand  pari  iciilars 
write  to  Rev.  Henry  Evertson  Cobb,  New  York  City. 


TEMPER.AXCE  AT  THE  ASSKHKLY. 

One  of  the  most  spirited  of  the  popular  meet¬ 
ings  held  dnring  the  sessions  of  the  general 
assembly,  was  in  the  interest  of  temperance. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Beacom  of  Pittsburgh,  presided. 
Addres.scs  were  given  by  Dr.  Graham  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Dr.  W.  L.  Page  of  Leavenworth, 
George  H.  White  LL. D.  (the  only  colored 
member  of  our  National  Congress),  Dr.  R.  F. 
Coyle  of  Sail  P'raucisco  and  Mrs.  Wellington 
White  of  New  York.  Dr.  Coyle  spoke  among^ 
other  things,  of  the  conditions  in  San  P’ran- 
cisco,  Avbere,  in  instances,  signs  have  been  seen 
on  the  saloons,  advertising  free  drinks  for  boys 
and  girls!  The  jiolicy  of  the  saloon-keepers  is 
explained  by  an  editorial  clipping  from  their 
paper,  which  reads  as  follows:  “A  few  drinks 
given  away  in  treating  the  boys  will  more 
than  repay,  within  a  very  few  years,  in  the 
increased  trade  tliey  will  bring  you.” 

There  was  also  a  temperance  service  held  by 
the  women;  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  presiding.  The  Rev.  D.  Stuart  Dodge, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missons,  urged 
the  women  to  renewed  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
temperance  cause,  along  organized  lines  of 
church  work.  Mrs.  T.  S.  Hamlin  of  Washing¬ 
ton  City,  spoke  of  the  punch-bowl  evil,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers  in  society  to-day.  Mrs. 
P’.  H.  Pierson,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Board, 
read  a  letter,  urging  the  necessity  of  renewed 
temperance  work. 
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SILENT  MUSIC. 

Ernest  Neal  Lyon. 

A  fairer  face  the  artist  sees 
Than  any  that  on  canvas  glow. 

The  singer’s  heart  hath  melodies 
No  listener  may  know. 

Tho'  glory  light  our  sea  and  land, 

(And  we  may  see  It,  when  we  will), 
Tho’  Nature’s  voice  we  und^rstand, 
Our  lips  are  silent  still. 

Our  dumb  lips  wait  the  Master’s  word: 

Oh  wrnlrous  grace  if  1  maybe. 

That  e’en  an  earthly  minor  chord 
Swells  heaven’s  symphony ! 


All  Round  tlie  Horizon. 

The  Peace  Congress  is  over.  Its  indirect  re¬ 
sults  will  prove  of  far  more  value  than  those 
which  may  be  called  direct.  For  the  direct 
results  have  been  but  small.  The  military  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  world  is  left  intact  and  the  dream 
of  the  Tsar  has  not  been  realized.  Even  arbi¬ 
tration  has  won  no  perceptible  victory.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  the  nations  had  been 
performing  a  decorous  and  useless  farce.  But 
if  we  look  deeper  we  shall  find  that  this  is  not 
so.  International  harmony  has  been  effected. 
The  nations  have  been  drawn  to  each  other  on 
lines  that  must  have  brought  them  into  the 
closest  sympathy.  Prejudices  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  have  been  removed,  and  in  their  place  are 
substituted  knowledge  and  appreciation.  It 
is  a  step  forwards  toward  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  although  not  the  leap  that  many  had 
hoped  it  would  be. 

And  to  our  nation  personally  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  United  States 
went  into  the  convention  unappreciated  and 
hardly  respected.  While  there  it  was  the  most 
prominent  in  discussion,  the  most  inventive 
in  suggestion  and  the  most  practical  in  ex¬ 
planation.  It  has  come  out  of  the  Congress  a 
world  power,  respected  by  all  and  at  last  ap¬ 
preciated  as  to  its  true  worth  and  policy. 


The  Transvaal  trouble  is  not  over.  England 
is  determined  to  press  her  claims  to  the  utmost, 
even  though  war  be  the  inevitable  conse¬ 
quence.  To  outsiders  it  seems  a  case  of  the 
strong  against  the  weak,  and  their  sympathy 
is  to  a  large  extent  with  President  Kruger  and 
his  little  nation.  Fortunately  the  Opposition 
has  decided  not  again  to  raise  the  question 
during  this  session  of  Parliament.  Let  us  hope 
that  time  will  bring  a  better  mind  and  that 
Great  Britain  will  not  attempt  to  force  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  justice  in  so  high 
handed  and  uncivilized  a  manner  as  by  an 
armed  invasion.  While  her  demands  for  fran¬ 
chise  extension  seem  just  and  reasonable,  war 
over  such  a  matter  would  seem  unjust  and 
unreasonable  when  an  amicable  agreement 
could  be  effected  through  a  little  forbearance 
and  self-sacrifice. 


President  Henreaux  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  has  been  assassinated.  Unfortunately  assas¬ 
sination  of  a  high  official  in  Central  America 
is  not  so  infrequent  as  to  excite  much  comment 


Henreaux’s  history  has  been  simply  a  long 
story  of  plot  and  counter-plot.  He  had  already 
escaped  three  attempts  upon  his  life,  but  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  carelessness  through  over 
confidence.  He  was  a  strong  ruler  and  a  wise 
one,  though  in  many  ways  a  despot  and  un¬ 
popular  among  his  subjects.  Under  his  guid¬ 
ance  Santo  Domingo  has  increased  remarkably 
in  wealth  and  commerce,  and  his  death  will 
prove  a  severe  doss  to  the  little  republic. 


The  Samoan  settlement  is  not  so  final  as  has 
been  hoped.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  commissioners  have  reached  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  and 
that  the  methods  proposed  by  them  are  the 
best  methods  possible,  but  these  methods  do  not 
promise  an  immediate  inauguration  of  Utopia. 
That  the  Berlin  General  Act  of  1889  is  practi¬ 
cally  abrogated  is  of  small  moment;  it  has 
been  tested  for  ten  years  and  has  been  found 
wanting  and  all  powers  concerned  are  willing 
to  let  it  go  in  favor  of  something  better.  The 
cause  for  anxiety  lies  elsewhere,  in  the  ruling 
of  the  commissioners  as  to  the  government  of 
the  islands.  They  have  abolished  the  king- 
ship,  but  they  have  allotted  to  each  important 
chief  a  territory  in  which  he  is  to  exercise  a 
degree  of  sovereignty.  Evidently  this  opens 
the  way  for  petty  warfare,  which  though  not 
affecting  large  issues,  such  as  the  commercial 
interests  of  nations,  will  certainly  not  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  islanders.  The  com¬ 
missioners  appear  to  foresee  that  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  situation  must  be  protection  by 
some  one  European  power,  and  this  of  course 
means  a  partition  of  the  islands  among  the 
three  powers  concerned. 

It  is  not  the  season  for  great  military  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  Philippines,  but  General  Otis  is 
successfully  repressing  banditti  in  the  island 
of  Oebu  and  our  troops  under  Gen.  R.  H. 
Hall  last  Thursday  captured  Calamba,  an  im¬ 
portant  trading  town  on  the  south  shore  of 
Laguna  de  Bai.  The  general  health  of  the  army 
is  good — in  fact,  it  is  General  King’s  belief 
that  the  troops  are  suffering  less  from 
illness  than  in  our  Civil  War.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  the  time  the  season  for 
campaigning  fairly  opens  all  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  of  the  natives  will  have  seen  the  futility 
of  fighting,  and  that  there  will  be  a  rapid 
breaking  up  of  the  military  despotism  of 
Aguinaldo.  Enmity  to  everything  Ameri¬ 
can  is  just  now  his  ruling  passion,  and  he  will 
entertain  nothing  short  of  independence  of  us 
and  our  rule,  if  we  may  trust  his  last  offi¬ 
cially  acknowledged  address.  He  therein  refers 
to  Spain  as. a  “foster  mother,’’  and  appears  to 
be  groping  among  his  former  deadly  enemies 
for  strengthening  alliances.  That  his  army 
has  been  trained  and  partly  led  by  Spanish 
officers  is  well  known,  and  their  friendship 
means  of  course  friendship  with  the  old  order 
of  things. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  at  last 
spoken  with  regard  to  the  question  so  agitating 
in  Church  of  England  circles,  the  use  of  candles 
and  incense;  and  his  word  is  that  it  is  not 


lawful.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  does  not 
authorize  their  use.  The  question.  Dr.  Temple 
says,  is  not  whether  or  not  they  are  suitable 
or  desirable ;  it  is  simply  whether  they  are 
lawful  or  unlawful,  and  by  the  law  of  the 
Church  of  England  they  are  neither  enjoined 
nor  ptrmitted.  If  used  at  all  their  use  must  be 
restricted  to  practical  and  not  included  in 
liturgical  purposes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how,  from  a  use 
which  was  originally  practical,  the  liturgical 
use  of  these  two  articles  was  gradually  devel¬ 
oped.  Incense,  if  used  at  all,  says  the  arch¬ 
bishop,  must  be  used  only  to  sweeten  the 
church ;  and  no  vivid  imagination  is  required 
to  suggest  the  immense  boon  that  incense  must 
have  been  to  persons  of  refined  olfactories  in 
the  days  that  preceded  the  general  practice  of 
bathing.  So  with  candles.  Time  was  when 
churches  needed  not  to  be  lighted  except  upon 
the  altar,  for  only  the  priests  could  read.  The 
one  other  necessary  use  of  candles  was  in  pro¬ 
cession,  that  clergy  and  choir  might  find  their 
way  from  robing  room  to  chancel.  The  use  of 
either  in  the  service  was  a  mere  measure  of 
convenience,  not  a  part  of  the  liturgy. 

Nothing  can  well  be  more  pathetic  than  the 
wholesale  expatriation  of  the  Finns,  which 
seems  now  going  forward  with  fast  augmenting 
energy.  Should  the  movement  continue  at 
present  volume  until  autumn,  it  is  calculated 
that  small  country  will  have  lost  at  least  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  of  its  population.  The  Russian 
newspapers  have  it  that  agents  are  among 
them  from  the  States  and  Canada,  holding  out 
special  inducements.  It  is  said  that  about 
two  thousand  will  start  for  Manitoba  during 
August.  The  Tsar  refuses  to  make  any  con¬ 
cessions  and  the  Governor-General  is  urging 
that  all  abandoned  farms  be  given  to  Russian 
immigrants ;  and  already  there  are  many  such, 
and  a  want  of  the  usual  supply  of  farm  labor¬ 
ers,  in  the  Grand  Duchy. 

The  trolley  strike  at  Cleveland  has  grown 
into  an  affair  of  national  importance  and  inter¬ 
est.  Although  the  danger  of  serious  public 
disturbance  has  been  averted,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  out  of  town  troops,  still 
there  is  a  surprising  and  unprecedented  condi¬ 
tion  in  that  city  which  is  a  direct  outcome  of 
the  strike.  An  immense  and  now  thoroughly 
successful  boycott  has  been  organized  by  sym* 
pathetic  citizens.  People  who  ride  on  the  cars 
find  their  household  supplies  cut  off  by  those 
tradesmen  who  sympathize  with  the  strikers. 
Some  said  they  could  not  buy  groceries  or 
meat  and  one  man  in  South  Brooklyn— a 
suburb  of  Cleveland — announced  that  he  could 
not  get  water  to  drink.  To  avoid  complications 
department  stores  have  been  instructing  their 
employees  not  to  ride  on  Consolidated  cars. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  would  seem  to  furnish 
evidence  that  the  strikers  have  some  right  in 
their  demands.  It  is  seldom  that  the  public 
empathize  so  heartily  with  the  laborers  as  they 
have  in  this  case,  and  public  sympathy  is  usu¬ 
ally  arrayed  upon  the  side  of  lair  play  an 
justice. 
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“IP  I  BE  LIFTED  UP.” 

Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  D.D. 

Through  weeks  and  months  of  meditation 
these  words  of  the  Saviour  have  been  much 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer :  ‘  ‘  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.  ’  ’  The  power  of  the  uplifted  Son  of 
God  to  unify  human  interests  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  to  every  age.  May  we  not  hope  that 
to  our  own  age  and  in  our  own  Church  this 
power  is  once  more  to  be  shown? 

It  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  Christian 
thought  when  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity  perceive  with  wonder  and 
praise  the  opportunities  opening  throughout 
the  world  for  proclaiming  the  spiritual  and 
social  truths  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  equally  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Church  is  to  some  extent  kept 
back  from  the  largest  use  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  by  difficult  and  embarrassing  controversies 
among  her  members.  In  certain  quarters,  as 
for  example,  the  Church  of  England,  the  zone 
of  controversy  is  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  liturgical  order.  In  our  own 
Church  it  is  mainly  confined  to  the  ground 
covered  by  the  critical  investigation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Apart  from  matters  relating 
to  Biblical  criticism  the  grounds  of  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  spirit 
of  the  Church  is  nobly  harmonious  in  relation 
to  ecclesiastical,  evangelistic  and  social  ques¬ 
tions.  We  doubt  if  there  is  upon  earth  a  body 
of  Christians  more  thoroaghly  at  one  among 
themselves  in  these  vital  matters. 

On  carefully  examining  the  present  status  of 
the  Church’s  opinion  touching  the  critical 
study  of  the  Bible,  it  appears  to  the  writer 
that  it  may  be  classified  under  three  schools 
or  categories. 

1.  There  are  very  many  consecrated  servants 
of  Christ,  in  and  out  of  our  ministry,  who 
deplore  the  modern  critical  movement  as  need¬ 
lessly  disquieting  and  as  essentially  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  evangelical  religion.  They 
regard  the  movement  as,  in  motive,  an  nn- 
spiritnal  intellectualism,  and,  in  effect,  an  un¬ 
fruitful  and  calamitous  seed  of  confusion. 
They  oppose  it  resolutely  and  conscientiously ; 
they  desire  that  the  Church  may  be  purged  of 
it  as  of  a  foe  to  Christian  growth. 

2.  There  are  very  many  consecrated  servants 
of  Christ  who  feel  called  of  God  to  devote 
their  scholarly  gifts  to  the  critical  investiga¬ 
tion  of^the  Word  of  God.  Because  they  believe 
the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  the  only  in¬ 
fallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  they  con¬ 
ceive  that  for  the  scholar  to  devote  his  God- 
given  powers  to  the  searching  of  the  Holy 
Oracles  is  the  highest  use  of  scholarship.  To 
these  men,  themselves  humble  Christians  and 
evangelical  believers,  the  scholar’s  calling  is 
as  much  a  spiritual  ordination  as  the  mission¬ 
ary’s  calling.  In  a  Church  wherein,  by  divine 
appointment,  there  are  diversities  of  gifts  but 
the  same  Spirit,  these  men  feel  that  the 
scholar  and  the  missionary  may  serve,  side  by 
side,  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Head  of  the 
Church.  To  ask  them  to  desist  from  the  offices 
of  critical  scholarship  is  to  ask  them  to  sin 
against  their  holiest  convictions  of  Christian 
service.  They  are  willing  to  suffer,  even  at 
the  hands  of  their  brethren,  bnt  they  are ;  not 
willing  to  sin  against  their  own  consciences  by 
withholding  their  hands  from  the  work  to 
which  the  Master  has  called  them. 

3.  Between  those  two  schools  of  opinion 
stands  a  third  school,  composed  of  an  un¬ 
known,  but  perhaps  large,  number  of  persons 
in  and  out  of  the  ministry.  In  this  school 
are  those  who  are  not  critics;  many  members 
of  this  school  of  opinion,  having  had  their 
life-training  in  the  pastorate,  are  for  that 
reason  not  qualified  to  undertake  the  intricate 
processes  of  critical  investigation.  To  them  the 


primary  interest  in  Christian  life  and  work  is 
not  the  critical  interest,  bnt  the  spiritual  in¬ 
terest;  to  them  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  one  supreme  desire  of  their  hearts  and 
effort  of  their  ministry  is  that  Christ  shall  be 
magnified  in  the  world  wherein  he  offered  up 
his  atoning  sacrifice.  But,  to  the  members 
of  this  school  of  opinion,  the  efforts  of  devout 
Biblical  criticism  do  not  seem  hostile  bnt  help¬ 
ful  to  the  large  interests  of  evangelical  relig¬ 
ion  ;  they  do  not  regard  those  efforts  as  the 
efforts  of  nnspiritual  intellectualism  levelled 
in  pride  against  the  foundations  of  the  Word ; 
they  regard  them  as  the  honest  work  of  good 
men,  believers  like  themselves,  who  serve  with 
their  gifts  in  the  great  cause  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  do  not  esteem  those  efforts  to  be  any 
more  certainly  exempt  from  error  than  the 
efforts  of  the  pastor  and  the  missionary  are 
exempt  from  error;  bnt  they  think  that  Christ 
accepts  and  that  his  Church  should  accept  all 
honest  and  true-hearted  work  done  in  his  name 
and  for  the  honor  of  his  truth.  And,  above 
all  else,  they  believe  that  God  watches  over 
his  Word;  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  inspired 
the  Word,  will  forever  preserve  it ;  that  from 
time  to  time  consecrated  scholarship  is  able  to 
throw  new  and  glorious  light  upon  that  Word; 
and  that  wherever  the  scholar  by  reason  of 
human  limitations  utters  any  mistaken  con¬ 
clusion  touching  the  Word,  that  mistake  falls 
to  the  ground  by  its  own  weight,  having  no 
power  to  injure  the  sacred  vehicle  of  revela¬ 
tion. 

These  three  schools,  or  categories,  seem  to 
the  writer  to  constitute  the  main  elements  in 
the  existing  situation  in  our  beloved  Church. 
That  it  is  a  difficult  and  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion,  prejudicial  to  many  large  interests,  is 
not  open  to  question.  But  that  he  who,  being 
lifted  up,  is  forever  drawing  men  to  himself, 
can  solve  our  present  difficulties  and  lead  us 
on  into  the  blessed  unity  of  mutual  love  and 
common  service,  is  our  ardent  and  cherished 
belief. 

There  are  three  conceivable  treatments  of  the 
present  situation : 

1.  A  continuance  of  the  effort  to  eradicate 
the  school  of  critical  scholarship,  by  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  or  excision  of  its  leading  representa¬ 
tives.  This  effort  might  be  successful  if  one 
were  dealing  with  enemies  of  the  faith.  But 
so  to  deal  with  men  who  love  the  Divine  Lord, 
who  feed  upon  the .  Bible  as  the  very  Word  of 
God,  and  who  solemnly  believe  themselves 
bound,  in  the  Spirit,  to  serve  with  their 
scholarly  gifts,  can  never  bring  peace  and  mutual 
comprehension  within  a  thinking  Church  like 
ours. 

2.  A  suppression  of  hostility  through  weari¬ 
ness  begotten  of  long-drawn  controversy.  This, 
too,  might  occur,  if  the  three  schools  of 
thought  within  the  Church  were  not  really 
one  at  heart,  beneath  all  superficial  differences. 
But  that  precious,  underlying  unity  in  Christ 
is  something  that  we  all  feel  and  that  makes 
us  all  yearn  toward  one  another  for  the  full 
renewal  of  an  open  fellowship.  It  is  not 
enough  for  any  of  us  to  rest  sullenly  upon  our 
arms,  in  a  precarious  and  unreal  truce,  that 
may  at  any  hour  be  broken  by  fresh  hostili¬ 
ties.  We  are  all  conscious  that  larger  ques¬ 
tions  are  abroad  in  the  earth  to-day,  vast 
opportunities,  unparalleled  resources  for  the 
ongoing  of  Christ’s  world-wide  Gospel. 

3.  There  is  a  greater,  better  way.  "I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me.”  It 
is  the  large,  comprehensive  unity  ordained  for 
those  who,  leaving  other  issues  to  be  adjusted 
by  God’s  over-ruling  Spirit,  consecrate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  chief  end  of  Christian  effort,  the 
lifting  up  of  the  Saviour  in  the  world  he  died 
to  save.  The  writer  has  lately  been  at  North- 
field,  laboring  at  one  of  the  student  confer¬ 


ences,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  young 
lives  destined  to  go  out  into  the  morning  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  twentieth  century  carrying  over  the 
whole  world  the  message  of  the  Eternal  Gos¬ 
pel.  And,  while  there,  these  seven  messages 
from  the  Word  seemed  to  be  borne  in  upon  his 
heart  with  deeper  meaning  than  ever  before : 

a.  Our  Lord  views  himself  as  in  vital  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  world  of  men :  ‘  ‘  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  me.  ’  ’ 

b.  His  Atoning  Death  is  a  sacrifice  consum¬ 
mated  for  the  whole  world  of  men:  ‘‘He  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours 
only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  ” 

c.  His  Gospel  is  a  Gospel  for  the  whole  world 
of  men:  ‘‘Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  ’  ’ 

d.  The  essential  message  of  that  Gospel  is 
something  that  can  be  grasped  and  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  whole  world  of  men :  ‘  ‘  The  new 
man  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  him,  where  there  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircum¬ 
cision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free, 
but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.” 

e.  The  proclaiming  of  this  universally  appli¬ 
cable  Gospel  the  Lord  has  entrusted  to  his 
Church:  ‘‘Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  .Tud:ea,  and  in 
Samaria  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth.  ” 

f.  The  Church  to  which  this  universal 
message  is  entrusted  is  regarded  in  the  Word 
as  a  complex  Church:  ‘‘There  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit;  for  to  one  is 
given  by  the  Spirit  the  word  of  wisdom;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the  same 
Spirit.  By  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  into 
one  body.  For  the  body  is  not  one  member, 
but  many.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the 
band,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  nor  again,  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  yon.  ” 

g.  In  this  complex  Church,  with  its  diverse 
gifts  and  its  many  members,  Christ  is  exalted 
as  the  supreme,  the  unifying.  Head.  ‘‘Till  we 
all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
and  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  grow  up  into 
him  in  all  things,  which  is  the  Head,  even 
Christ ;  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work¬ 
ing  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  in¬ 
crease  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love.  ” 

Such  is  the  seven-fold  message  of  a  spiritual 
unity  realized  in  Christ  through  the  larger 
comprehension  of  our  common  relation  to  him. 
The  time  lends  itself  to  the  recovery  of  this 
glorious  unity  in  this  Church  of  ours,  which, 
practically  one  in  all  else,  may  be  in  Christ’s 
hand  a  mighty  instrument  for  the  revival  and 
progress  of  evangelical  religion  at  home  and 
abroad.  The  end  of  the  century  is  near.  With 
it  comes  perhaps  the  greatest  missionary  con¬ 
ference  the  world  has  ever  seen.  World-wide 
questions  are  pressing  upon  us;  world-wide 
opportunities  are  opening  before  our  eyes. 
Shall  we  leave  the  earnest,  difficult  past  in 
God’s  keeping  and  face  the  large  future,  uni¬ 
fied  in,  and  by,  and  for  the  Uplifted  Christ? 

tVERTPORT  Point,  Massachusetts.  July  24th,  1899. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  The  Presbyterian 
Ministers’  Association  of  Atlanta  and  Sub¬ 
urbs,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  take  up 
the  work  of  street  preaching— that  apostolic 
custom  having  fallen  into  mostly  undesirable 
hands.  The  experiment  has  now  proceeded 
for  two  months  and  some  of  the  best  sermons 
have  been  heard  on  the  streets,  and  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  good  has  been  done.  The  exercises 
are  described  as  brief,  devoid  of  anything  sen¬ 
sational  and  well  attended. 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters. 

THE  DEATH  OF  ROBERT  INGERSOLL. 

“Life  is  very  sad  to  me:  there  isn’t  much 
to  it’’  were  almost  the  first  words  that  I  ever 
heard  from  Robert  Ingersoll.  He  did  not  speak 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment  from  wonnded 
pride  or  the  want  of  domestic  happiness,  for 
he  had  a  most  loving  family.  But  looking 
abroad  upon  mankind,  the  vast  majority 
seemed  to  be  overshadowed  by  darkness  and 
loom ;  the  music  of  humanity  was  pitched  on 
a  low  key,  as  of  a  dead  march,  to  which  the 
millions  of  our  race  were  moving  on  slowly 
and  sadly  to  the  grave. 

But  how  came  I  to  cross  the  path  of  such  a 
man?  Or  he  to  cross  mine?  I  had  never  heard 
of  him  till  he  made  his  famous  speech  in 
nominating  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  after  which  he  loomed  up,  like 
Lincoln,  as  one  of  the  prodigies  of  the  west. 
His  next  appearance  was  as  a  lecturer  in  which 
he  attacked  our  sacred  beliefs ;  an  offense  for 
which  there  was  no  remission.  Among  the 
topics  which  he  singled  out  apparently  for  his 
wit  rather  than  for  argument  was  “The  Mis¬ 
takes  of  Moses,’’  a  subject  which  would  have 
had  no  special  interest  to  me  had  I  not  trav¬ 
elled  in  the  East,  and  climbed  Mount  Sinai, 
and  written  a  book  “On  the  Desert”  in  which 
there  were  three  chapters  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  which  showed,  as  I  thought,  that  they 
were  not  written  in  blood !  When  the  book 
came  out  I  sent  it  to  my  brother.  Judge  Field, 
in  Washington,  saying  playfully  that  when  he 
had  read  it  he  might  pass  it  over  to  Ingersoll, 
who  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  that  city. 
Not  long  after  I  paid  my  brother  a  visit,  and 
as  Congress  was  not  in  session,  I  looked  in  at 
one  of  the  courts,  where  a  trial  was  going  on 
that  had  attracted  a  good  deal  of  public  atten¬ 
tion.  Ingersoll  was  one  of  the  lawyers,  and 
when  the  recess  came  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  introduce  myself.  Hearing  my 
name,  he  asked  if  I  was  not  the  author  of  the 
book  which  he  had  just  been  reading,  of  which 
I  had  to  confess  myself  guilty.  He  said  that 
he  had  found  it  very  interesting.  This  at  once 
opened  the  great  problem  of  religion,  which 
there  was  no  time  to  discuss,  but  that  one 
sentence  I  could  not  forget,  as  it  was  uttered  in 
a  tone  of  deep  sincerity :  ‘  ‘  Life  is  very  sad  to 
me:  there  isn’t  much  to  it!”  This  confession 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  explained,  but 
he  was  called  away  to  a  consultation,  not, 
however,  till  he  had  invited  me  to  come  and 
see  him  at  his  home,  where  he  should  be  more 
at  leisure. 

But  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  give  such  a  man 
a  wide  berth,  lest  he  should  trouble  my  own 
settled  convictions?  So  I  reasoned,  but  my 
brother,  being  a  judge,  did  not  believe  in  con¬ 
demning  any  man  without  a  hearing,  and  so 
that  very  evening  I  found  myself  under  the 
roof  of  the  great  agnostic  I 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  recall  the  con¬ 
versation  of  that  evening,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  on  one  side,  as  I  said  but  little,  and 
that  chiefly  in  the  form  of  questions,  to  draw 
him  out. 

When  I  came  back  to  New  York  and  met  my 
clerical  brethren  of  the  Chi  Alpha,  I  took 
up  a  whole  evening  in  telling  of  my  interview, 
to  which  all  listened  with  great  interest, 
though  some  shook  their  heads  at  my  rashness 
in  venturing  into  the  lion’s  den. 

But  for  all  these  brotherly  warnings,  I  could 
not  help  keeping  up  a  thinking,  till  thinking 
grew  to  writing,  and  I  prepared  an  article  tor 
the  North  American  Review,  which  (although 
it  might  seem  to  be  threshing  old  straw)  at¬ 
tracted  such  attention  that  the  number  of  the 
Review  went  through  many  editions  (I  think 
thirty)  as  did  Colonel  Ingersoll’s  reply,  which. 


if  not  strong  in  argument,  was  at  least  very 
eloquent. 

This  brought  us  into  nearer  relations,  for  I 
did  not  believe  in  firing  at  long  range.  So 
anxious  was  1  not  to  misinterpret  him  that 
I  would  not  let  anything  go  to  press  till  he 
had  read  every  word  of  it,  and  stricken  out 
what  might  seem  to  him  to  be  inaccurate  or 
unjust. 

So  far  did  we  carry  this  courtesy  that  when 
I  had  prepared  my  second  article  I  wrote  to 
him  that  if  he  wished  to  see  how  he  was  to  be 
annihilated  I  would  come  up  to  his  house  that 
very  evening  and  perform  the  painful  opera¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  responded  as  a  gallant  knight, 
and  we  were  brought  face  to  face.  It  was  a 
picture  that  ought  to  be  put  in  books  of  chiv. 
airy.  The  colonel  led  the  way  into  his  back 
parlor,  the  door  of  which  was  shut  to  prevent 
any  interruption,  giving  me  a  chair  and  taking 
one  beside  me,  while  his  wife  and  daughter 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  and  to  this 
family  group  I  read  every  line.  Ingersoll  lis¬ 
tened  without  a  single  interruption,  and  when 
I  closed  he  said  that  though  he  did  not  agree 
in  my  conclusion,  he  had  no  unfairness  to  com¬ 
plain  of,  that  he  had  not  a  word  to  strike  out 
or  to  put  in.  Of  course  I  was  gratified  at  this, 
and  when,  a  few  w^eeks  after,  he  sent  me  his 
reply,  I  perceived  he  had  taken  the  same  care 
to  write  in  all  frankness,  but  without  the  least 
attempt  to  misinterpret  my  meaning  or  to 
take  any  unfair  advantage. 

There  ended  our  controversy.  As  I  had  fired 
the  first  shot  he  had  the  last,  at  least  as  be¬ 
tween  us,  though  the  proprietor  of  the 
Review,  gratified,  as  he  well  might  be,  at  the 
interest  the  discussion  had  created,  would 
not  have  it  confined  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  furnish  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  case.  This  he  did  in  a  very 
long  article — which,  as  Ingersoll  looked  at  it, 
carried  weight  chiefly  from  his  great  name — 
he  thought  it  more  pompous  and  ponderous 
than  decisive,  though  of  course  it  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  bore  the 
name  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time. 

That  was  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of 
my  controversy  with  Colonel  Ingersoll.  I 
never  heard  any  of  his  lectures  on  his  religioirs 
beliefs  or  unbeliefs,  nor  indeed  on  any  other 
subject,  except  once,  and  that  was  a  speech  in 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  in  the  last  presi¬ 
dential  election  in  support  of  McKinley.  But 
during  all  these  years  we  have  met  now  and 
then  in  the  street  in  New  York  or  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  he  was  always  glad  to  see  me,  which 
was  perhaps  in  part  from  the  overflow  of  his 
feeling  for  the  Judge,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
admiration.  Now,  as  I  write,  there  lies  before 
me  a  telegram  sent  on  his  death  three  months 
since : 

“  There  in  eome  consolation.  Your  great  brother 
heaped  with  usefulness  the  measure  of  his  life. 
When  his  work  was  done;  after  the  harvest;  after 
the  last  sheaf  had  been  gathered,  he  fell  asleep.  He 
is  at  rest  and  you  are  alone.  Mg  heart  goes  out  to 
you.  ” 

H.  M.  F. 


ON  «U  U  TITI.i:  l*A(iK 

We  give  a  picture  of  the  Old  Mercer  Street 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  slightly  idealized, 
as  buildings  stand  close,  leaving  only  space  for 
a  walk  on  either  side  leading  to  the  chapel 
extending  quite  across  the  rear  portion  of  the 
lot  and  fronting  on  Winthrop  place.  The 
chapel  is  not  shown  in  the  picture.  The  church 
was  erected  by  a  wealthy  and  influential  con¬ 
gregation,  chiefly  from  the  Eighth  street 
church,  St.  John’s  Square,  where  the  eloquent 
Dr.  S.  H.  Cox  had  long  ministered,  and  who 
finally  (about  1834)  chose  this  site  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  one  on  Broadway  and  Bleecker  street. 
The  site  was  leased  ground,  being  a  portion  of 


“Capt.  Randall’s  farm,”  from  which  splendid 
foundation  the  Sailor’s  Snug  Harbor  on  Staten 
Island  derives  its  ample  income.  John  Wana- 
maker’s  great  store  is  on  the  same  property. 
Not  owning  the  site  no  extravagance  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  indulged  in,  as  is  apparent ;  though 
the  granite  outlines  of  the  structure  were 
always  dignified  and  the  internal  arrangements 
the  best  of  its  time.  In  fact  the  day  of  costly 
churches  had  not  yet  come,  St.  John’s,  “Old 
Trinity,”  and  University  Place  Church  being 
yet  a  decade  in  the  future. 

The  old  Mercer  street  church,  when  we  last 
passed  that  way,  was  locked  and  gloomy  both 
front  and  rear — the  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers,  by  which  name  it  has  recently 
been  known,  having  removed  well  up  town. 
Not  another  church  building  in  all  New  York 
has  had  a  more  remarkable  and  worthy  history. 
But  very  few  survive  who  saw  its  foundations 
laid.  And  of  all  those  who  ministered  from 
its  pulpit  only  two  survive.  We  may  not,  off 
hand,  recall  all  their  names,  but  these  occur 
to  us :  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  George  L.  Prentiss, 
Edward  N.  Kirk,  Dr.  Stiles,  Walter  Clarke, 
Robert  R.  Booth,  Charles  M.  Deems — the  latter 
ministering  as  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Strangers.  The  only  snrvivers  of  these  are 
Drs.  Prentiss  and  Booth.  And  happily  the 
former,  though  “well  stricken  in  years,”  has 
been  spared  to  write  a  history  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  genesis  in  this  church  and  among 
this  people — now  represented  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  Place,  the  Brick  and  Covenant  churches. 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  Frank  M.  Kerr,  pastor  of  Christ’s 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
sailed  last  week,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
son,  for  a  two  months’  absence  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Kerr  expects  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the 
Rev.  Donald  Matheson  D.D.,  Putney. 

Rev.  Harry  B.  Allen,  late  of  Holdredge, 
Neb.,  is  now  supplying  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Princeton,  Ill.  The 
Princeton  people  are  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Allen  and  hope  he  will  consent  to  be  installed 
as  their  pastor. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Gilchrist  D.D.  the  new 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
succeeds  Dr.  William  S.  Owens,  who  had  held 
the  office  for  fourteen  years. .  He  was  born  at 
West  Hebron.  N.  Y. ,  in  1856,  and  graduated  at 
Wooster,  1879.  Of  late  he  has  been  a  pastor 
in  Omaha. 

Principal  Grant  of  Queen’s  University  is 
spending  a  few  weeks  in  this  city.  Queen’s 
University,  situated  in  Kingston,  is  the  only 
Canadian  institution  of  higher  education  under 
the  immediate  care  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada.  The 
university  includes  four  faculties  —  of  arts, 
medicine,  theology  and  applied  science — over 
all  of  which  Dr.  Grant  is  principal,  or  as  we  in 
“the  states”  say,  president. 

The  Rev.  George  Rainy  Kennedy  of  the 
Dornock,  Scotland,  Free  Church,  has  died  in 
his  eighty  seventh  year.  At  the  Disruption  in 
1843  he  and  his  aged  father  resigned  the  living 
of  Dornock,  and  along  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  of  the  parish  formed  the  Free 
Church.  His  ministry  was  influential  through¬ 
out  the  north.  The  communion  seasons  of 
Dornock  were  noted  for  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  assembled  from  all  parts,  attracted 
by  Dr.  Kennedy  and  by  his  cousin,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Kennedy  of  Dingwall,  and  Dr.  Aird  of 
Creich,  as  well  as  other  fathers  of  the  Church 
who  invariably  assisted  him.  These  occasions 
have  often  been  referred  to  as  memorable  and 
cherished  features  of  Scottish  life. 
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DR.  DENMS’S  SECOXD  YOLUME. 

This  monnmental  work  is  arousing  interest 
in  a  wider  circle  than  our  own  Church.  The 
Churchman  of  last  week  reviews  it  at  length ; 
gives  in  full  the  correspondence  which  passed 
between  Dr.  Dennis  and  the  reviewer,  Mr. 
John  W.  Wood,  and  msdres  book  and  corre¬ 
spondence  the  basis  of  three  very  significant 
editorials. 

Whether  or  not  the  Presbyterian  Church  as 
a  whole  is  yet  awake  to  the  great  value  of 
“Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,” 
that  branch  of  it  which  is  best  able  to  judge, 
our  Foreign  Board,  is  not  slow  to  recognize  its 
worth.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  board  took  the 
following  action  in  regard  to  this  noble  con¬ 
tribution  to  missionary  literature  made  by  Dr. 
Dennis : 

“The  board  learned  with  gratification  of  the 
completion  of  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
on ‘Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress,’ 
by  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis  D.  D.  of  the  Syria 
Mission,  and  requested  the  secretary  in  charge 
to  inform  Dr.  Dennis  of  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  his  work  and  to  send  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  religious  press  commeuding  the 
volume  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of  pastors 
and  to  the  friends  of  foreign  missions  gener¬ 
ally.  ” 

Further  than  this.  Dr.  Ellinwood  in  a  paper 
given  out  to  the  religious  press  expresses  his 
personal  opinion  of  the  book  in  these  words: 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  of  equal  value 
to  the  cause  of  foreign  missions  has  appeared 
in  late  years  or  even  in  the  century  now  clos¬ 
ing.  It  is  really  a  missionary  library  in  itself. 

It  is  adapted  to  every  class,  to  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  missions  or  the  student  of  missionary 
policies :  to  the  scholar  who  would  trace  the 
philosophic  principles  which  underlie  the  mis¬ 
sionary  movement ;  to  the  pastor  who  would 
find  abundant  material  for  broad  and  compre¬ 
hensive  presentations  of  the  great  subject  of 
the  world’s  evangelization;  to  the  apologist 
who  would  overwhelmingly  refute  the  stock 
criticisms  and  shallow  misrepresentations  of 
the  typical  globe  trotter  or  the  foreign  resi¬ 
dent,  whose  shameless  life  naturally  makes  him 
hostile  to  the  mission  cause ;  to  the  philan¬ 
thropist  who  would  acquaint  himself  with  the 
wants  and  woes  of  humanity  in  its  darkest 
aspects,  and  would  fully  understand  the  social 
degradation  and  suffering  to  which  millions  of 
men,  and  particularly  women  and  children  are 
subjected. 

From  an  apologetic  point  of  view.  Dr.  Dennis 
has  virtually  closed  the  controversy  with  the 
critics  on  many  points  of  common  and  repeated 
attack.  He  has  summoned  his  witnesses  not 
from  the  ranks  of  missionaries  alone,  but  from 
those  of  governmental  administrators,  and 
other  intelligent  residents,  including  candid 
non-Christian  natives.  The  testimony  of  pub¬ 
lic  official  documents  and  of  the  literature  of 
non  Christian  systems  as  translated  by  the  best 
scholars  has  been  summoned  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  misrepresentations  of  ignorant 
newspaper  correspondents  extremely  hazardous. 
Whatever  is  lacking  in  the  author’s  verbal 
statements  is  supplied  and  enforced  by  the 
snap  shot  pictures  of  the  unerring  kodak. 


Scenes  of  squalid  misery  or  of  starvation  by 
famine  are  given  with  such  vividness  as  to 
defy  all  dispute. 

The  student  of  anthropology  or  social  science 
will  find  in  the  book  more  material  than  in  any 
half  dozen  other  works  of  which  I  have  any 
knowledge.  Its  political  value  in  the  light 
which  it  throws  upon  governments,  national 
customs  and  political  economics,  constitutes  no 
small  element  in  a  fair  estimate  of  its  scope 
and  power.  Statesmen  may  well  study  it.  It 
is  calculated  to  interest  the  young  also  by  its 
style  as  well  as  by  its  varied  and  abundant 
pictorial  illustrations.  Its  successive  pages 
constitute  a  glowing  panorama  in  which  the 
world,  in  its  true  conditions  and  its  sometimes 
unexpected  phases,  is  made  to  pass  before  the 
eye. 

There  is  no  end  of  making  books  in  our  time, 
and  men  sometimes  are  deterred  from  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  cost ;  but  every  friend  of  missions 
of  fair  competence  should  possess  this  con¬ 
densed  library,  both  for  his  own  benefit  and  for 
the  good  of  those  with  whom  he  may  mingle. 
Every  church  having  a  pastor  who  feels  unable 
to  purchase  it  should  supply  it.  Every  Sab¬ 
bath-school  library  should  have  a  copy. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  June  conference  at  Capon  Springs, 
West  Virginia,  calls  especial  attention  to  the 
education  of  the  u  hite*  as  a  means  of  regen¬ 
erating  and  reconstructing  society  in  the 
south.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  conclusions  of 
this  second  annual  meeting  of  representative 
men  from  both  sections,  north  and  south,  should 
be  heard  with  great  respect  and  should  elicit 
active  and  intelligent  co-operation.  Northern 
people  have  given  much  attention  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colored  race.  All  of  us  feel  that 
we  owe  a  debt  to  this  once  enslaved  people. 
We  have  bent  all  our  energies  to  their  uplift¬ 
ing  to  responsible  citizenship,  self-respecting 
life,  industrial  independence.  The  result  has 
been  not  altogether  what  we  desired ;  partly 
because  the  negro  over-estimated  himself 
through  our  attentions,  and  partly  because  he 
has  not  cooperated  with  his  best  friends  in 
the  effort  to  make  him  a  substantial  gain  to 
the  community  and  to  the  state. 

The  reasons  are  not  all  apparent.  For  the 
environment  of  the  emancipated  people  is 
peculiar.  Such  great  southerners  as  Olay  and 
his  Whig  colleagues  in  Congress  pointed  out 
the  growth  of  a  class  of  inferior  white  people, 
as  the  greater  curse  of  the  slave  system.  The 
eyes  of  our  people  are  being  opened  to  the  fact 
that  this  element  in  southern  society  is  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  system  of  social  upbuild¬ 
ing  and  evolution.  The  old  slave  masters  are 
a  help  to  the  one-time  slave.  The  “poor  white 
trash” — as  he  styles  them  still — are  his  great¬ 
est  hindrances.  To  play  off  the  one  against 
the  other  is  the  scheme  of  political  managers ; 
it  will  result  in  social  or  racial  war  I  But  to 
educate  the  whites  is  to  elevate  the  colored 
people ;  to  get  the  ignorant  white  people  into 
the  line  of  progress  and  social  improvement 
is  to  take  a  stone  of  stumbling  out  of  the  col¬ 
ored  man’s  way  upward,  and  give  the  freed- 
men  a  clear  road  to  citizenship  and  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  follow  it  I 

EDITORIAL  JiOTES. 

It  was  a  beautiful  tribute  to  their  pastor  for 
fifty-two  years,  the  late  Dr.  Freeman  of  Haver- 
straw,  when  the  congregation  set  a  memorial 
window  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit  and  a  few 
days  ago  unveiled  it  with  fitting  ceremony. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  who  had  been  invited  as 
a  life-long  friend,  was  not  present ;  but  the 
pastor,  the  Stated  Clerk  of  Presbytery,  and 
General  Hedges  and  Mr.  Wheeler  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  led  in  the  services,  which  are  fully 
described  in  the  local  papers.  That  the  longest 


pastorate  should  have  been  the  happiest  is  a 
thing  to  be  believed;  but  to  be  fully  appre¬ 
ciated,  such  testimonials  as  this  have  to  be  seen 
and  studied.  Dr.  Freeman  was  not  a  brilliant 
star,  nor  his  church  a  very  conspicuous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sisterhood  of  great  charges.  But  to 
go  about  doing  good  and  growing  better  be¬ 
loved  for  fifty  years  is  a  great  achievement, 
and  the  church  which  had  such  a  minister  is 
rarely  favored.  The  best  evidence  of  the  real 
excellence  of  both  minister  and  people  is  that 
they  thoroughly  understood  and  rightly  valued 
each  other. 

Vacation  change  and  rest  have  become  a  rec¬ 
ognized  duty.  The  countryman  comes  to  town, 
the  townsman  goes  to  the  country.  This  is  a 
true  order  and  with  many  it  has  become  a 
settled  habit  of  life.  There  are  some  who  can¬ 
not  change  or  rest.  They  are  not  the  poor  only. 
Among  our  rich  men,  our  high  officers  in  in¬ 
stitutions  and  railways,  our  magnates  of  man¬ 
ufactures  or  the  money  market,  are  they  who 
rest  not  nor  seek  to  change.  No  wonder  that 
they  die,  cut  off  before  their  time.  The 
stress  of  our  modern  life  is  beyond  precedence 
History  shows  nothing  with  which  to  compare 
it,  and  to  meet  these  new  conditions  some 
radical  changes  must  be  made,  or  our  hardest 
workers  and  most  necessary  men  are  to  be  put 
in  peril  of  extermination.  Brothers,  “Come 
ye  apart  and  rest  awhile !  ”  It  is  better  to  stop 
the  machine  than  to  kill  the  man  who  runs  it  I 

Dr.  S.  J.  Fisher  of  Pittsburgh  wonld  have 
us  believe  his  the  model  city  in  the  matter  of 
administering  benevolent  funds  with  economy. 
He  contrasts  the  expenditures  of  the  Church 
Extension  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  for 
administration,  with  those  of  the  Presbyterial 
Committee  of  Pittsburgh,  which  practically 
carries  on  work  of  the  same  character.  The 
statement  is  that  the  former  expended  “more 
than  $2,000 — probably  $2,500  when  the  office 
expenses  are  estimated”  in  administering 
$8,000,  while  the  latter  expended  less  than  $29 
in  administering  $5,756.  The  contrast  is  cer¬ 
tainly  striking.  But  it  is  well  not  to  “jump  to 
conclusions.  ’  ’  Philadelphia  Presbyterians  are 
not  to  be  accounted  extravagant  and  regardless 
on  a  single  chance  contrast. 

The  third  summer  assembly  of  the  Jewish 
Chautauqua  Society  is  being  held  at  Atlantic 
City.  Jewish  ministers  and  scholars  are  de¬ 
pended  upon  largely,  but  not  exclusively,  as 
speakers.  Dr.  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  and  at 
least  two  other  Gentiles  are  to  be  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  sessions. 

Few,  we  believe,  will  read  without  admiring 
interest  that  “letter  from  our  friend”  on  page 
19  in  which  Mr.  Badeau  tells  of  his  labors  as  a 
home  missionary.  Such  heroic  exertions  are 
not  rare  on  our  home  field,  but  they  ought  to 
be  known  to  contributors  to  the  Home  Board, 
both  for  encouragement  and  stimulus. 

The  gratification  with  which  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  President  C.  Cnthbert  Hall  was  received 
in  the  editorial  rooms  will,  we  are  convinced, 
be  shared  by  all  the  readers  of  this  week’s 
Evangelist.  In  spirit  and  in  matter  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  we  all  need,  and  its  method  is  Dr. 
Hall’s  own — graceful,  finished, convincing. 

In  response  to  the  pitiful  appeals  that  come 
from  the  famine  district  of  Russia  a  committee 
of  prominent  New  York  men  has  been  formed 
to  receive  and  forward  relief.  Thousands  are 
dying  there  of  starvation  and  disease — and  yet 
it  only  takes  seventy-five  cents  to  keep  a  life 
for  a  month !  The  committee  is  composed  of 
Messrs.  John  J.  McCook,  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
Charles  A.  Moore,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  James 
Stokes  and  J.  A.  Scrymser,  Treasurer,  to  whom 
ail  contributions  should  be  sent  at  37  Wall 
street. 
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THE  USES  OF  CONTROVERSY. 

S.  M.  Hamilton  D.D. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  religions  controversy. 
Great  theological  changes  are  going  on  all 
about  us.  Gifted  men  are  striving  to  expand 
the  ancient  creeds  to  the  full  measure  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Nearly  all  the  evangelical  churches 
are  disquieted  by  discussions  as  to  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  Is 
this  a  condition  of  things  to  fill  us  with  alarm  ? 
Surely  not  for,  as  Robert  Hall  once  said,  “the 
evils  of  controversy  are  all  temporary,  and  its 
benefits  all  permanent.  ’  ’ 

No  doubt,  as  Canon  Liddon  tells  us,  “between 
the  sacredness  of  divine  truths  and  the  angry 
passions  that  rage  around  them  when  the 
flood-gates  of  controversy  are  opened,  there  is 
a  hideous  contrast  deeply  felt  by  all  of  us  in 
our  best  moments.’’  Yet  the  faults  of  temper 
and  conduct,  the  heart-burnings  and  other 
evils  that  generally  attend  religions  disputes, 
do  but  attest  the  deep,  deep  sense  men  have  of 
the  precionsness  of  God’s  truth.  They  speak 
so  vehemently  because  they  feel  so  strongly. 

Controversy  is  better  than  stagnation.  Strife 
means  vitality.  “Living  men  differ.  It  is  the 
dead  who  agree.’’  Christ  was  the  Divine 
Fire-bringer.  His  Gospel  bristles  with  diffi¬ 
culties  for  thoughtful  minds,  and  its  history 
has  been  necessarily  a  history  of  controversy. 
God  has  set  men  at  different  angles  to  the 
truth,  so  that  one  sees  what  others  do  not. 
It  is  thiis  that  the  perfect  loveliness  of  the 
truth  is  disclosed  to  the  world.  If  each  man 
were  but  the  echo  of  his  fellow,  truth  would 
have  no  chance  at  all.  It  is  through  contro¬ 
versy  that  Christianity  has  developed  its 
strength  and  beauty,  and  cleared  itself,  age 
after  age,  from  the  crudities  of  its  own  ex¬ 
positors. 

Deliberately,  and  for  wise  reasons,  God  per¬ 
mits  his  church  to  be  torn  by  controversy.  It 
has  been  keenly  said  that  “easy  come,  easy 
go  is  as  true  of  knowledge  as  of  money.  A 
ready-made  faith,  a  faith  accepted  without  an 
inquiry  and  held  without  a  doubt,  may  be 
on  men  as  a  garment,  but  will  never  be  in  them 
as  a  life.’’  A  Bible  about  which  no  two  opin¬ 
ions  are  possible  will  be  used  as  we  use  the 
multiplication  table,  merely  for  our  grosser 
needs,  and  not  for  uplifting  and  inspiration. 
Therefore,  God  will  not  let  us  get  our  beliefs 
as  we  get  our  coats.  He  forces  our  creeds 
through  the  furnaces  of  criticism,  and  we  bring 
out  with  us  convictions  that  are  part  of  our¬ 
selves — a  faith  that  possesses  and  masters  ns. 

History  proves  that  the  great  controversies 
of  the  Church  have  always  had  a  blessing  in 
them.  If  Paul  had  not  withstood  Peter  at 
Antioch,  then,  humanly  speaking,  the  Christian 
Church  would  have  remained  an  obscure  Jewish 
sect.  If  Augustine  had  not  contradicted  Pela- 
gius  and  his  following,  western  Christendom 
might  have  ceased  to  believe  that  sinners  can 
only  be  saved  by  Christ.  If  Luther  had  avoided 
the  controversies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
might  still  have  had  for  our  religion  a  debasing 
superstition,  instead  of  the  simple  and  en¬ 
nobling  Gospel.  The  vehement  discussions 
raised  by  Strauss  and  Renan  about  the  person 
and  life  of  Christ,  far  from  robbing  us  of  our 
Saviour,  as  so  many  feared,  gave  such  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  scholarly  investigation  that  Christ 
has  been  restored  to  us,  more  real,  more  won¬ 
derful,  more  worthy  of  our  loyalty  and  love 
than  a  mere  theological  Christ  could  ever  have 
been.  And  so  we  have  every  reason  for  the 
confidence  that  the  Biblical  criticism  of  our 
own  day,  while  exciting  sharp  contention  be¬ 
cause  it  acts  as  a  holocaust  on  many  cherished 
opinions,  will,  in  the  end,  give  ns  back  our 
Bible  richer  than  before  in  intellectual  inter¬ 
est  and  spiritual  worth.  The  great  questions 
now  under  debate  can  only  be  settled,  satis¬ 
factorily  and  finally,  in  the  forum  of  dis¬ 


cussion.  Those  who  denounce  the  critics  as 
mere  tronblers  of  Israel  “may  haply  be  found 
to  fight  even  against  God.  ’  ’  Those  who  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  matter  by  vague  talk  about 
“imported  German  rationalism’’  only  prove 
themselves  to  be  “  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  ’  ’ 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  OLD  CHAMBERS  WYLIE 
CHURCH. 

A  most  interesting  occasion  Sunday,  July 
16,  in  Philadelphia  was  the  farewell  service  in 
the  old  Chambers  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
building  has  been  sold  for  business  purposes. 
The  Chambers  and  the  Wylie  churches  were 
consolidated  about  two  years  since,  with  the 
agreement  that  the  property  of  the  Chambers 
Church  would  be  sold  and  a  new  edifice  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Wylie  building  for  the 
united  congregation.  The  sale  of  the  church 
property  was  recently  effected.  The  closing 
service  was  one  of  unusual  tenderness.  It  is 
rarely  that  any  man  impresses  himself  on  a 
church  so  deeply  and  indelibly  as  did  Dr.  John 
Chambers.  It  is  now  twenty-four  years  since 
he  died,  yet  the  memory  of  his  life  and  work 
seemed  as  fresh  that  Sunday  as  if  it  were  his 
funeral  service  that  we  were  holding.  It  was 
the  farewell  to  the  old  church  that' was  being 
said,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  that  which 
gave  sacredness  to  the  building  was  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  man  who  for  fifty  years  had  preached 
the  (iospel  and  won  souls  for  Christ  in  the 
building. 

The  first  service  of  the  day  was  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  which  began  at  9. 30  A.  M.  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  one  hour.  This  was  led  by  Mr. 
George  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Session,  a  man 
who  was  brought  up  under  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Chambers.  A  number  of  short  addresses 
were  made,  all  of  them  filled  with  personal 
reminiscences  of  the  beloved  old  pastor.  At 
10.30  A.M.  the  church  service  began.  There 
was  a  large  congregation  present.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  A.  Hoyt  D.D.  the  pastor,  was  un¬ 
avoidably  absent ;  the  state  of  his  health  not 
permitting  him  to  return  to  conduct  the  serv¬ 
ices.  However,  he  sent  a  letter  which  con¬ 
tained  words  of  affection  and  good  counsel. 
The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Bliss ‘D.D.  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Bliss  was 
brought  up  in  the  Chambers  Church  and  his 
words  were  inspired  by  a  heart  full  of  tender 
recollections.  He  spoke  of  the  building,  of  the 
man,  of  the  work  and  of  the  people.  The 
building  was  the  memorial  of  a  vow.  Mrs. 
Duncan  was  in  a  fearful  storm  at  sea,  and  when 
the  peril  was  greatest,  she  pleaded  with  God 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  its  passengers, 
promising  that  if  deliverance  were  granted, 
she  would  erect  a  house  for  the  worship  of 
God.  Her  vow  was  kept  and]  this  building 
was  its  fruit. 

The  larger  part  of  the  address^of]  Dr.  Bliss 
was  devoted  to  Dr.  Chambers,  not  so  much  to 
personal  reminiscences,  as  to  an  estimate  of 
his  character  and  work.  The  ministry  of  Dr. 
Chambers  l^ft  its  most  abiding  impression  not 
upon  institutions  but  in  personal  lives.  He 
had  a  marvellous  power  over  men.  Young  men 
were  attracted  to  him  and  found  in  him  not 
only  a  spiritual  adviser  but  a  personal  friend. 
He  gave  them  his  help  in  every  possible  way. 
He  had  the  power  of  inspiring  in  other  men 
the  desire  to  do  good.  The  Bethany  Church, 
with  its  immense  influence  for  Christ,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  fruit  of  John  Chambers’ 
ministry,  for  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  always  said 
that  he  got  the  first  impulses  of  his  Christian 
life  and  the  first  inspirations  for  Christian 
service  from  his  pastor.  Hundreds  of  other 
men,  in  like  manner,  trace  the  beginning  of 
their  life  of  consecration  and  service  to  the 
same  source. 

The  farewell  service  closed  with  the 


Lord’s  Supper,  and  though  the  people  were 
kept  altogether  nearly  three  hours,  almost  the 
entire  congregation  remained  until  the  close. 
Even  then  many  people  were  loath  to  leave  the 
building  which  had  for  them  such  sacred  asso¬ 
ciations  and  memories.  There  were  at  least 
two  persons  present  who  had  been  at  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  church,  sixty  eight  years  ago. 

For  a  little  time  the  services  of  the  Chambers- 
Wylie  Church  will  be  continued  in  the  former 
Wylie  Church  edifice.  In  the  early  autumn, 
however,  this  is  to  be  torn  down  and  a  new 
building  erected  on  its  site.  During  the  coming 
year,  while  this  building  is  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion,  the  congregation  will  worship  in  the 
Witherspoon  Hall.  Contributor. 


BALTIMORE  LETTER. 

Summer  has  laid  hold  of  us  with  its  hot  and 
humid  hand,  suggesting  relaxation  and  repairs, 
material  and  mental.  The  sound  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  is  heard  in  the  sanctuary  during  the  week, 
and  the  voice  of  the  stranger  in  the  pulpit  on 
the  Lord’s  Day.  The  First  and  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  churches  unite,  as  usual,  in  service  for 
July  and  August,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
W.  Boyle  of  Colorado  Springs  as  present 
preacher,  and  with  the  brilliant  and  beloved 
Prof.  W.  W.  Moore  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  Extensive  improvements  are  already 
in  progress  on  the  Brown  Memorial  property, 
to  include  the  erection  of  a  large  three-storied 
Sunday-school  building  and  parish  house,  for 
which  some  |35,000  have  already  been  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  which,  with  the  remodelled  manse, 
will  complete  a  superb  equipment. 

The  declination  of  the  call  given  by  the  First 
Church  to  Professor  Purves  of  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  is  a  subject  of  general  regret,  as  his 
return  to  our  city  would  have  given  additional 
power  to  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  and  espe¬ 
cially  with  young  men.  But  the  notable  mass¬ 
meeting  of  university  students  held  in  Murray 
Hall  presented  its  arguments  in  irresistible 
form,  and  carried  the  day  with  characteristic 
college  enthusiasm.  No  successor,  either,  has 
yet  been  found  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  U.  Murk- 
laud,  who  for  over  a  qtiarter  of  a  century  kept 
the  Franklin  Street  Church  at  the  very  fore¬ 
front  of  southern  Presbyterianism.  That  pul¬ 
pit  has  been  supplied  since  his  death  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  president  elect  of  West¬ 
minster  College,  Denver. 

Several  other  pastors  have  recently  bid  fare¬ 
well  to  their  people,  leaving  their  pulpits 
vacant.  St.  Matthew’s  Church  of  Brooklyn  has 
claimed  the  Rev.  Albert  H.  Studebaker  D.D. 
of  the  First  Lutheran  Church  of  our  city ;  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Rowan  of  the  Broadway  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  has  accepted  a  call  to  Newark, 
Del.  ;  and  now  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Ballantine 
D.D.  who  five  years  ago  succeeded  the  lamented 
Lawrence  as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  to  which  President  Slocum,  now  of 
Colorado  College,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey 
Bacon  had  previously  ministered,  has  also  re¬ 
signed  his  charge.  His  immediate  predecessor, 
now  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  work  on  modem  missionary  methods,  car¬ 
ried  self-sacrifice  to  the  point  of  a  residence 
in  the  slums,  where  the  Lawrence  House  still 
perpetuates  his  memory  and  nobly  carries  on 
his  work.  “I  never  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  live  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  until  I  knew  Mr.  Lawrence,’’ 
was  the  striking  testimony  of  a  man  of  the 
world  after  the  former’s  death. 

Dr.  Ballantine  in  his  youth  entered  the  mis¬ 
sionary  field  in  India;  but  the  health  of  his 
wife  necessitated  an  early  return,  to  labor  for 
the  larger  part  of  his  ministry  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  our  own  land.  Uniting  in  a 
rare  combination  ripe  scholarship,  deep  spir¬ 
ituality,  tender  sympathies,  and  earnest  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  a  world-wide  kingdom. 
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he  has  touched  and  helped  all  with  whom  he 
has  come  into  contact,  and  his  departure  is  a 
loss  to  the  larger  Church  of  Christ  in  Balti¬ 
more.  He  goes  to  Nyack-on-the-Hudson  for 
the  summer,  but  has  no  further  plans.  The 
church  which  he  leaves  is  now  considering  a 
consolidation  with  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church. 

The  Chattel  Loan  Association  of  Baltimore 
has  recently  made  a  report  of  the  first  year  of 
its  history,  full  of  interesting  facts.  It  was 
organized  in  May,  1898,  in  order  to  give  to 
poor  people  relief  from  the  extortions  prac¬ 
tised  by  money-lending  “sharks.”  Thou.sands 
of  needy  and  worthy  persons,  when  hard 
pressed  for  small  sums  of  money,  have  fallen 
into  the  clutches  of  unscrupulous  concerns,  to 
be  plundered  at  pleasure.  The  regular  charges 
for  such  loans  here  were  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  monthly  for  interest,  according  to  the 
amount  and  time  desired,  with  an  additional 
charge  of  from  to  fo  for  expenses  at  the 
time  of  making  the  loan.  These  charges  were 
often  increased;  no  partial  payment  on  the 
principal  was  allowed,  and  often,  after  repeated 
payments,  the  furniture  was  seized  and  sold  to 
satisfy  the  debt.  In  one  instance,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  lady  who  had  borrowed  |50,  paid  $4  per 
month  as  interest  until  her  payments  amounted 
to  over  $30,  and  still  owed  the  original  sum.  In 
another  case,  a  man  borrowed  $125,  on  which 
he  paid  five  per  cent,  per  month  for  three 
years,  with  about  $50  for  renewals,  amounting 
in  all  to  some  $275,  w'hile  the  mortgage  for 
$125  still  hung  like  a  millstone  about  his  neck. 
Such  a  system  of  rapacity  and  extortion  seems 
well  nigh  incredible,  but  is  probably  no  worse 
than  exists  in  many  of  our  large  cities. 

It  was  through  a  specially  flagrant  case  of 
this  kind  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Babcock  was  led 
to  study  the  counter-measures  tried  in  Boston, 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  and  to  enlist  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  President  Gilman  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  active  co-operation 
of  some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  Balti¬ 
more  in  a  similar  movement  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  of  our  city.  The  present  association 
was  organized  by  practical  men  of  affairs  from 
philanthropic  motives,  but  on  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  for  the  purpose  of  lending  money  at 
low  rates  to  worthy  and  reputable  persons. 
Its  success  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
has  exceeded  all  expectations.  In  the  list  of 
occupations  of  the  borrowers,  figure  ministers, 
doctors,  teachers,  reporters,  mechanics,  trained 
nurses,  dressmakers,  boarding-house  keepers, 
hucksters,  traveling  salesmen,  seamen,  etc. 
To  mention  but  one  class,  the  association  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  motormen  and  con¬ 
ductors  on  the  street  railways,  effectually 
breaking  up  the  system  whereby  they  were 
charged  by  money  lenders  from  $26  to  $30  in¬ 
terest  for  the  loan  of  $50  required  by  the  com¬ 
panies  as  a  deposit  on  entering  their  employ, 
and  of  which,  too,  the  borrowers  actually 
received  but  $40  at  the  outset. 

Two  results  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
scheme  deserve  notice:  <1)  The  self-respect  of 
the  borrower  is  not  weakened  by  any  receipt 
of  charity ;  it  is  strictly  business  from  first  to 
last.  (2)  The  effect  on  the  old  loan  companies 
has  been  most  beneficial  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  borrower,  compelling  them  to  lower 
their  rates,  to  permit  gradual  repayment  of 
the  loan  and  forcing  them  in  many  instances 
to  a  righteous  settlement  of  old  and  extortionate 
claims. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  in  Baltimore  will  stimulate  the 
formation  of  similar  associations,  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  practical  philanthropy  on  a  business 
basis,  in  other  cities  where  money  lending  to 
the  poor  now  means  exacting  Shylock’s 
pound. 

Details  and  suggestions  can  be  obtained  from 


Mr.  William  N.  Finley,  Manager  of  the  Chattel 
Loan  Association,  No.  23  Glenn  Building, 
Baltimore. 

It  was  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  plan 
was  introduced  into  this  city  through  the 
efforts  of  a  clergyman,  that  a  would-be  patron 
of  the  as.sociation  appreciatively  (?)  remarked 
to  the  writer,  “Well,  ministers  are  good  for 
something  after  all;  ain’t  they?  Yon  know, 
some  folks  say  they  ain’t!”  G.  L.  C. 

CO>GRErwATIONAL  LETTER. 

Philip  S.  Moxom  D.D. 

My  “silent  weeks”  cover  the  commencement 
season  of  schools,  colleges  and  universities, 
when  commencement  addresses  were  in  great 
demand. 

The  custom  of  dispensing  with  speeches  by 
graduates,  and  substituting  therefor  addresses 
by  ministers  and  “eminent  educators,”  has 
developed  rapidly  of  late  and  the  change  seems 
to  meet  with  favor,  but  it  certainly  puts  an 
increased  burden  on  many  men  who  already 
have  all  the  work  they  ought  to  do. 

However,  vacation  has  come,  and  with  it  the 
relaxation  and  “absenteeism”  that  increasingly 
mark  our  summers. 

Of  Congregationalism  distinctively  there  is 
little  to  write  in  the  way  of  news ;  but  I  am 
relieved  by  the  reflection  that  these  are  not 
“news  letters,”  only  amiable  gossip  about  men 
and  movements. 

The  preparations  for  the  International  Con¬ 
gregational  council,  which  is  to  signalize 
September  and  Boston,  are  practically  complete. 
A  large,  careful  and  conscientious  committee 
has  given  time  and  labor  without  stint  to  the 
task.  In  the  main  I  believe  that  the  result  of 
their  work  will  be  satisfactory.  Of  course  not 
everybody  will  be  pleased.  Of  course  there 
will  be  critics  and  faultfinders.  There  always 
are.  They  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  providentially 
designed  “thorn  in  the  flesh”  to  keep  those 
who  accomplish  results  from  being  “overmuch 
lifted  up”  on  account  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Advance  contains  a 
breezy  but  rather  superfluous  criticism  of  the 
committee  because  of  its  failure  to  provide 
for  a  special  representation  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  on  the  program.  The  writer 
of  that  (editorial)  criticism  should  have  been 
on  the  committee ;  but  then,  if  he  had  been, 
he  never  would  have  written  his  breezy 
“cockBnre”editorial.  He  would  have  been 
aware  of  the  deliberate  decision  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  various  Congregational  organi¬ 
zations  should  not,  as  such,  appear  on  the 
program ;  but  that  the  great  principles  and 
ends  which  these  organizations  embody  and 
pursue  should  have  adequate  voice.  That  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  fairly  well  provided  for  in  the 
program.  Theology,  education,  civic  morals, 
missions,  international  relations,  woman’s 
work  and  young  people's  work  all  have  place. 
Yet  the  American  Board,  the  home  Missionary 
Society,  American  Missionary  Association  and 
various  other  worthy  and  successful  organiza¬ 
tions  have  no  specific  and  formal  representa¬ 
tion,  though  they  are  distinctively  Congrega¬ 
tional.  Does  the  editor  of  the  Advance  wonder 
that  the  Young  People’s  Society  Christian 
Endeavor,  which  is  not  distinctively  and  ex¬ 
clusively  a  Congregational  society,  has  no  offi¬ 
cial  recognition  on  the  program?  And  will 
not  a  few  silent  moments  spent  with  his  edi¬ 
torial  thinking  cap  on,  if  he  happens  to  have 
one  in  his  sanctum,  convince  him  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  right  after  all? 

Is  it  not  a  little  unfair  to  seek  to  prejudice 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  advance  by  rais¬ 
ing  what  is  really  a  false  issue; 

Since  my  last  letter  appeared  events  of  great 
importance  have  transpired.  Already  it  is 
almost  ancient  history  that  Yale  and  Amherst 


have  chosen  new  presidents.  These  institutions, 
though  in  no  sense,  certainly  no  narrow  sense, 
sectarian  or  even  denominational,  yet  stand 
for  the  best  traditions  of  Congregationalism. 

To  many  Yale  seems  to  have  made  a  new 
departure.  Y’et  President  Hadley  is  not  only 
a  son  of  Yale,  but  the  son  of  a  son  of  Yale, 
and  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  drunk 
in  the  Yale  spirit  “with  his  mother’s  milk.” 

“The  old  order  changes,  ”  yet  the  old  life 
survives,  renewing  itself  with  each  successive 
generation,  and  enriching  the  wisdom  derived 
from  the  past  with  the  knowledge  and  method 
that  come  to  ripeness  in  the  present.  Success 
to  President  Hadley ! 

Amherst  has  chosen  one  of  her  distinguished 
sons  to  administer  her  estate.  The  verdict  is 
universal  that  the  choice  is  a  good  one.  Dr. 
Harris  is  a  theologian,  not,  however,  of  the 
dry-as-dust  type,  but  he  is  also  a  man  of  broad 
sympathies,  generous  culture  and  large  experi¬ 
ence,  and  under  his  leadership  Amherst  will 
press  on  toward  its  high  ideal  as  a  typical 
American  college. 

But,  meantime,  what  of  Andover?  Th  s 
noble  old  seminary  suffered  a  severe  loss  when 
Dr.  Tucker  went  to  Dartmouth.  It  suffers 
again  severely  in  the  departure  of  Dr.  Harris. 
Yet  the  mother,  on  her  mount  of  vision,  looks 
with  pride  on  two  of  her  sons  within  a  decade, 
called  to  preside  over  eminent  colleges.  In 
point  of  scholarship  and  ability  the  faculty  of 
Andover  is  still  unsurpassed.  The  institution 
is  vital  to  the  core.  A  new  man  will  be  called 
to  the  chair  of  theology  who  will  worthily 
carry  on  the  work  of  Park  and  Harris  and  their 
predecessors.  Who  will  he  be?  I  venture 
no  guess.  He  will  be,  let  us  hope,  a  man 
abreast  of  his  time  in  learning,  powerful  in 
thought  and  expression,  and  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  work  for  which  the  seminary 
fundamentally  exists. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  despite  the  pro¬ 
tests  of  some  of  his  lieutenants,  Mr.  Moody  has 
had  the  catholic  wisdom  to  invite  Dr.  George 
Ailams  Smith  to  speak  at  Northfield.  Dr. 
Smith’s  scholarship  is  of  the  best.  With  this  is 
joined  a  spirituality  that  marks  him  as  one  of 
the  most  soundly  and  deeply  religious  men  of 
our  time.  He  beautifully  illustrates  Tenny¬ 
son’s  lines: 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 

But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 

That  mind  and  soul  according  well 
May  make  one  music  as  before. 

But  vaster. 

I  had  thought  to  speak  of  some  tendencies 
which  seem  to  be  developing  in  Congregational 
churches  at  the  present  time,  but  I  have  left 
myself  no  space  in  this  letter  and  they  must 
wait  for  notice  till  my  next. 

Spbinofield,  Mass.  July  3()tb,  1899. 

SOCI.\L  ECONOMY  AT  THE  E.XFOSITION. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Strong  D.D.  and  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Tolman,  who  are  special  agents  of  the 
department  of  social  economy  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  announce  that  they  are  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  an  exhibit  which  will  present 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  our  national  life, 
showing  characteristic  features  of  the  country 
itself,  the  people,  and  the  typical  industrial 
and  social  institutions.  A  particularly  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  this  exhibit  will  be  graphic 
presentations  of  institutions  and  movements 
for  the  betterment  of  industrial  and  social  con¬ 
ditions,  and  religious  movements.  They  re¬ 
quest  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  clergy 
who  are  doing  institutional  church  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  country  districts.  We  trust 
that  the  response  will  be  very  general. 

Mr.  Robert  Wales  of  London  is  to  give  place 
to  Samuel  Smith  M.P.  as  a  delegate  to  the 
autumn  Pan -Presbyterian  Alliance  meeting  in 
Wa.shington,  D.  C. 


Angnst  3,  1899i 


THE  EVANGELIST 


y 


THE  BOOl^TABLE. 

JIRS.  OLIPHANT’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 
LETTERS*. 

The  total  impression  of  this  autobiography  is 
extremely  sad.  It  is  no  exaggerated  senti¬ 
mentality  that  makes  it  so,  but  the  sorrows  and 
perplexities  of  a  warm  hearted  and  large  na- 
tured  woman  to  whom  fell  an  uncommon  share 
of  the  troubles  and  burdens  which  are  most 
depressing  to  a  woman  and  the  hardest  to  bear. 

Yet  as  we  read  on  we  feel  there  must  be 
some  mistake  about  this  after  all.  It  is  a  book 
of  light,  hope  and  happinfess.  The  life  is  not 
an  unhappy  one.  There  were  great  sorrows  in  it 
and  mental  suitering  which  was  harder  than 
sorrow.  “Werena  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee,” 
she  quotes  from  Grizel  Hume.  But  her  heart 
was  light.  Nothing  could  daunt  her.  It  is 
the  old  tragedy,  not  so  much  of  the  victorious 
will,  which  nothing  could  break,  as  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  heart  which  nothing  could  sour.  One 
of  her  latest  utterances  when  death  had  already 
laid  his  hand  on  her  was,  “God  is  very  good; 
He  gives  me  everything.  ” 

He  had  indeed  given,  but  He  had  also  taken. 
The  story  of  his  giving  and  taking  is  most 
pathetic.  Children  came  and  children  went, 
some  yet  in  infancy,  two  sons  grew  up  to  take 
their  first  steps  in  manly  life  and  then  fell  on 
the  threshold.  Her  husband,  cut  down  early 
and  in  a  foreign  land,  left  her  nothing  but  a 
heritage  of  care.  One  brother  failed  them  in  a 
way  that  is  bitter  to  remember.  Another  dying 
left  his  children  to  her.  She  took  the  burden, 
overloaded  as  she  was,  with  the  glad  heroism 
of  one  whose  habitual  feeling  was  that  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one  of  her  letters  ‘‘I  am  always 
quickened  into  intolerable  life  by  calamity.” 

Amid  all  that  befel  her  in  the  way  of  losses 
and  of  burdens  the  one  possession  that  remained 
was  unbroken  health,  with  a  certain  tough 
fibre  to  it  which  gave  her  that  happy  ease  in 
work  which  makes  the  joy  of  it  greatest  when 
it  is  hardest.  Her  health  w’as  to  the  end  almost 
perfect,  unaffected  by  fatigue  or  sorrow,  and  it 
probably  did  not  occur  to  her  until  the  very 
end  came  that  it  would  ever  fail.  Some  of 
her  best  work  was  her  latest.  In  the  last  week 
of  her  life,  looking  back  at  the  strange  path  she 
had  trodden,  she  gave  that  account  of  herself 
which  has  often  before  dropped  from  the  lips 
of  heroes  of  faith,  “Many  times  I  have  come 
to  a  corner  which  I  could  see  no  way  round, 
but  each  time  a  way  has  been  found  for  me.  ’  ’ 

Thackeray  dying  laid  on  his  friends  the  stern 
prohibition— no  biography.  Mrs.  Oliphant  did 
the  same.  She  had  written  some  autobiograph¬ 
ical  scraps  and  added  some  notes  of  her  life 
here  and  there,  with  a  few  glimpses  of  the 
early  part  and  beginning  of  it.  This  she 
thought  was  enough.  At  any  rate  she  would 
have  no  more.  This  volume  is  edited  under 
that  prohibition  and  naturally  we  should  like 
more,  but  as  often  happens  in  such  cases, 
we  find  on  better  reflection  that  we  really  have 
more  than  we  thought. 

The  letters  might  have  been  edited  with  more 
fulness  and  more  detail  of  dates  and  explana¬ 
tion.  But  the  autobiography  tells  the  story 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  wished  to  have  told  and 
in  a  very  impressive  way. 

She  was  born  in  a  Scotch  home  of  a  father 
who  is  a  shadowy  personage  but  little  visible 
in  the  story,  and  of  a  mother  who  was  proud 
of  her  race  as  a  member  of  the  Oliphant  fam¬ 
ily,  and  of  the  name  which  her  daughter  took 
when  she  married  a  relative  who  bore  it. 

The  family,  whatever  it  may  have  once  been, 
ad  little  left  but  the  name  to  be  proud  of, 
hough  this  Scotch  mother  was  in  her  own 
ight  a  queen.  The  daughter’s  account  of  her 

♦The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  M.  O.  \V. 
liphant,  arranged  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Harry  Coghill, 
with  two  portraits,  (Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  $3.5(1). 


leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  she 
drew  the  gifts  and  the  character  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  her. 

From  her  mother  she  took  that  wonderful 
command  of  Scotch  life  and  character  which 
is  the  imperishable  charm  of  “Margaret  Mait¬ 
land”  and  warmed  the  heart  of  Francis  Jeffrey. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  recognized  this  and  writes  in 
her  autobiography  (p.  13),  “I  understand  the 
Carlyles,  both  he  [sic.  ]  and  she  by  means  of 
my  mother  as  few  people  appear  able  to  do. 
She  had  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  wonderful  gift  of  nar¬ 
rative,  and  she  possessed  in  perfection  that  dan¬ 
gerous  facility  of  sarcasm  and  stinging  speech 
which  Sir  Walter  attributes  to  Queen  Mary.” 
In  this  too  she  was  the  mother  of  her  child; 
‘  ‘  She  was  a  poor  woman  all  her  life,  but  her 
instinct  was  always  to  give.  ” 

The  life  story  is  told  in  a  succession  of 
glimpses;  but  they  are  all  vivid  and  telling. 
Much  as  we  may  wish  for  more,  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  we  have.  There  is  enough  to  con¬ 
struct  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  author’s 
childhood,  parentage,  home  and  early  life. 
There  were  deeply  pathetic  notes  in  the  life  it 
depicts  from  the  very  first.  Light  and  shade 
chase  each  other  across  the  sky  and  always 
when  the  shade  is  darkest,  light  springs  out 
the  brightest. 

Thus  much  of  the  woman  presented  in  this 
volume.  Of  the  author  and  her  works  the 
record  is  fuller.  Fiction,  with  which  she  be¬ 
gan,  lost  much  of  its  interest  as  life  grew 
sombre  around  her.  Her  novels  and  stories  can 
hardly  be  fewer  than  one  hundred,  but  as  the 
editor  remarks  “in  the  three  last  sad  years  all 
fiction  had  been  heavy  labor  to  her.” 

The  two  volumes  of  Irving’s  Life  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1862  and  were  followed  by  a  long  list 
of  striking  works  in  biography :  Montalembert, 
Principal  Tnlloch,  Lawrence  Oliphant,  History 
of  the  House  of  Blackwood,  and  the  brilliant 
papers  on  George  II. 

The  Makers  of  Florence  began  a  new  line 
of  work  in  which  we  have  Royal  Edinburgh, 
The  Makers  of  Venice,  Rome,  Jerusalem. 
Later  in  life  she  threw  herself  into  the  widely 
different  work  of  which  “A  Little  Pilgrim” 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  example,  and  which 
was  developed  into  “Stories  of  the  Seen  and 
Unseen,”  “A  Beleaguered  City”  and  “The 
Land  of  Suspense.”  It  is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  breadth  and  reality  of  her  power,  that  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  not  one  of  all  these  books 
was  a  failure. 

The  sums  she  received  for  her  work,  though 
not  as  large  as  were  paid  to  many  others, 
were  yet  very  considerable  and  gave  her  an 
income  on  which  a  more  careful  economist 
would  have  laid  up  an  independent  property. 

She  was  one  of  those  workers  to  whom  the 
joy  of  producing  is  the  stimulus  which  urges 
them  on  more  than  pride  or  pleasure  in  the 
completed  work.  It  was  characteristic  of  this 
type  of  mind  that  she  felt  no  very  deep  interest 
in  her  own  literary  creations  or  characters. 

Four  days  before  she  died  she  dictated  some 
verses  whose  “broken  music”  give  the  pathetic 
story  of  her  life  with  strange  fidelity. 

“On  the  edge  of  the  world  I  He,  I  lie 
Happy  and  dying,  and  dazed  and  poor. 

Looking  up  from  the  vast  great  flow 
Of  the  inflnite  world  that  rises  above 
To  Go<l,  and  to  Faith,  and  to  Love,  Ijove,  Love! 
What  words  have  I  to  that  world  to  speak. 

Old  and  weary,  and  dazed  and  weak. 

From  the  very  low  to  the  very  high  ? 

Only  this - and  this  is  all : 

From  the  fresh  green  soil  to  the  wide  blue  sky. 

From  Oreatness  to  Weariness,  life  to  death; 

One  God  have  we  on  whom  to  call; 

One  great  bond  from  which  men  can  fall; 

Ijove  below,  which  is  life  and  breath. 

And  Love  above,  which  sustaineth  it  all,” 

Life  Indeed.  By  Edward  B.  Coe  D.D.  LL.D. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
11.25. 

In  yielding  to  the  desire  of  his  friends  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  Church  for  the  publi¬ 


cation  of  one  volume  of  his  sermons,  Dr.  Coe 
has  no  doubt  created  a  demand  for  another. 
No  reader  of  them  can  fail  to  observe  that  they 
contain  so  much  careful  thinking  as  to  require 
careful  reading  to  make  their  full  impression. 
Lovers  of  style  will  enjoy  the  balance  and 
rhythm  of  sentences  that  never  become  mo¬ 
notonous  ;  men  of  feeling  will  respond  to 
throbs  of  emotion  that  are  never  hysterical 
and  to  pages  of  eloquence  that  are  chastened 
by  the  most  exacting  taste.  Best  of  all.  Dr. 
Coe  treats  of  the  deepest  truths  of  the 
faith  with  a  power  that  excites  a  double 
admiration,  first,  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
truths,  and  second,  for  his  knowledge  of  their 
workings  in  experience.  Few  sermons  contain 
a  better  exegesis  of  the  word  or  a  closer  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  the  human  heart.  Therefore 
these  sermons  will  not  only  gratify  those 
who  admired  them  in  the  hearing,  but  will 
also  do  good  to  all  their  readers,  whether  Chris¬ 
tians  or  not. 

One  thing  to  be  desiderated  in  this  and  in 
many  books  is  the  appending  of  the  authors’ 
names  to  quotations  from  other  writers.  Now 
and  then  Dr.  Coe  names  the  author  of  the  strik¬ 
ing  things  he  quotes,  but  too  often  hides  it 
under  the  words  “As  an  able  writer  has  said.  ” 

Ethics  and  Revelation.  By  Henry  S.  Nash, 
Professor  in  the  Episcopal  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.60. 

This  volume  contains  the  six  Bohlen  Lectures 
for  1898.  The  author’s  line  of  thought  is  not 
unrelated  to  that  followed  in  his  “Genesis  of 
the  Social  Conscience.  ’  ’  The  word  ‘  ‘  revela¬ 
tion”  is  employed  in  the  title  to  denote  the 
historic  development  of  revelation  in  the  world. 
The  lecturer’s  point  is  to  show  that  the  “Bible 
marks  out  the  road  along  which  conscience  must 
travel,  if  it  would  treat  our  life  on  earth  with 
abiding  seriousness.  ”  The  six  lectures  are  the 
justification  of  this  proposition  as  regards  the 
development  of  man  in  his  relation  (1)  to  the 
state  regarded  as  “a  prime  necessity  of  the 
higher  life,  amain  condition  of  all  those  things 
which  go  with  the  victory  of  manhood  over 
brutehood” ;  (2)  as  regards  the  principle  of 
individuality;  (3)  the  conception  of  revelation, 
history  and  prophecy;  with  (4)  a  closing  lecture 
on  the  culmination  in  Christ.  The  lectures  are 
marked  with  great  refinement  and  possibly  rather 
more  subtlety  than  consists  with  the  largest 
effectiveness. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

,lcr<M.‘t  Italia  at  the.  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
turtf,  by  Lucy  E.  Guinness.  Illustrated  with 
maps  and  diagrams.  A  marvellous  amount  of 
fresh  information  put  in  a  very  clear  and  popu¬ 
lar  style  is  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of 
this  rather  startling  volume.  A  little  more 
method  or  a  better  index  would  have  greatly 
increased  its  value.  Still  it  is  as  it  is  very 
well  worth  while,  and  is  to  be  heartily  com¬ 
mended  both  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
executed  and  for  the  evident  industry  in 
collecting  facts  and  figures  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  writer  is  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Guinness,  who  accompanied  her 
father  on  a  lecturing  tour  to  India  and  who 
himself  contributes  to  this  volume.  Perhaps 
nothing  in  the  book  will  prove  of  greater  value 
than  the  very  graphic  diagrams  scattered 
through  its  pages.  These  have  been  culled 
from  many  sources  as  well  as  made  originally 
and  portray  in  the  most  telling  fashion  the 
actual  and  comparative  facts  concerning  the 
area,  the  religions,  the  populations,  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages,  etc.,  of  this  wonderful  land 
of  nations  and  religions.  Though  pitched  in  a 
rather  too  intense  tone  to  be  sustained,  never¬ 
theless  this  attractive  book  has  a  mission. 
(Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Quarto,  $1.50.) 

It  is  not  often  that  the  general  reader  will 
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find  so  mnoh  to  interest  and  profit  him  in  a 
pnrely  edncational  work  as  in  Man  Past  and 
Present,  by  A.  H.  Keane  F.  R.  G.  S.  In  common 
with  the  other  members  of  the  “Cambridge 
Geographical  Series,”  which  we  have  seen;  it 
is  highly  readable,  being  written  in  a  style  of 
good  literary  English  and  worthy  to  take  its 
place  as  the  companion  volume  to  the  author’s 
successful  work  in  the  same  series  on  Ethnol¬ 
ogy.  Man  Past  and  Present  takes  the  reader 
into  the  hazy  period  of  prehistoric  study,  but 
plants  him  there  upon  ground  so  solid,  and 
presents  what  is  known  in  such  convincing 
terms  and  order,  as  to  make  the  reader  feel  that 
prehistoric  is  a  misnomer  and  that  history  has 
annexed  all  those  regions  beyond  the  rising 
sun.  The  preliminary  chapters  deal  briefly 
with  the  cradle,  origin  and  migrations  of  the 
pleistocene  precursors  of  man  on  the  globe, 
with  the  Stone  and  Metal  ages,  and  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  writing.  This  is  followed  by  chapters 
devoted  to  the  primary  groups  and  branches  of 
the  human  family  seriatitn  with  the  salient 
features  of  their  migration,  development, 
present  distribution  and  racial  characteristics. 
The  work  is  done  with  every  pains  to  give  it 
the  highest  accuracy  as  a  manual  of  reference. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  |3. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

There  is  a  world  of  good  sense  in  what  the 
Howan’s  Home  Companion  (Springfield,  Ohio), 
says  as  to  a  country  boy’s  training  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  it  gives  him  over  the  city-bred  boy. 
The  whole  number  for  July  is  bright  and  read¬ 
able  and  the  vacation  number  for  August  is 
to  be  yet  more  bright  and  breezy,  if  possible. 

The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  (Philadelphia) 
promises  an  appetizing  picture  number  for 
August.  We  should  not  venture  to  promise 
for  it  a  richer  fare  than  we  have  just  been 
enjoying  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  wonder  of  the  mail  service  grows  greater 
as  one  reads  in  the  last  ScrilmePs  Magazine 
“How  the  foreign  mails  are  handled  in  New 
York. 

The  Humane  Alliance  for  this  month  clears  up 
the  mystery  of  the  wolf  children  in  India. 

The  Putnams  will  publish  this  autumn  a 
royal  octavo  on  twelve  Famous  Homes  oj'  Old 
England  and  Their  Stories.  Edited  by  A.  H. 
Malan.  with  200  full  page  illustrations. 

The  August  Centurii  is  a  midsummer  and 
travel  number,  with  a  striking  group  of  papers 
and  personal  observations  on  tornadoes  and 
thunder-storms. 

Mrs.  Helen  Bigelow  Merriman  is  to  publish 
this  autumn  a  new  volume,  Ileligio  Phtotis. 
Mrs.  Merriman’s  brilliant  gifts  as  an  artist, 
her  well  known  literary  powers,  and  her  close 
relations  to  the  highest  religions  circles  as  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Merriman,  of  Worcester, 
lead  ns  to  anticipate  this  book  with  nncom- 
mon  interest.  It  is  to  be  published  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

The  Putnams  have  issued  a  reply  to  Mr. 
Kipling’s  long  statement  in  this  month's  Author 
in  which  the  “deadly  parallel”  is  introduced 
with  damaging  effect. 

Literature  traces  the  ancestry  of  the  Russian 
poet  Ponshkin  to  a  negro  boy  stolen  by  Peter 
the  Great’s  ambEissador  from  a  Turkish  harem. 
He  became  a  general;  his  son  a  famous  sea- 
captain  ;  his  great-grandson  the  poet  twice 
exiled  and  at  last  killed  in  a  duel. 

Richard  Cart'd  is  now  close  upon  the  heels 
of  David  Hamm  and  selling  at  nearly  one 
thousand  copies  a  day. 

Arthur  Tennyson,  whose  death  is  announced, 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  poet,  five  years 
his  junior,  born  in  1813,  and  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  his  brother.  He  was  not  a  uni¬ 
versity  man  but  his  long  residence  in  Florence 
had  given  him  a  great  store  of  Browning 
reminiscences,  and  while  there  he  had  im¬ 
proved  his  opportunities  to  acquire  a  remarka¬ 
ble  familiarity  with  Dante. 

Since  the  recent  whitewashing  of  the  famous 
or  infamous  Jeffreys,  it  will  surprise  no  one 
that  a  similar  service  has  been  undertaken  for 
the  Emperor  Nero  as  against  Quo  Vadis  by 
Mr.  B.  W.  Henderson,  Fellow  of  Merton, 
Oxford. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  13. 

EZEKIEL’S  GREAT  VISION. 

Introductory  Study. 

Ezekiel  was  something  other  than  a  prophet ; 
more  than  any  prophet  since  Elijah,  he  was  a 
reformer.  Hengstenberg  calls  him  a  spiritual 
Samson.  It  was  he  who  began  and  carried  on 
the  great  reformation  which  culminated  in  a 
religious  condition  which  made  possible  the 
restoration  of  the  nation  to  their  own  land. 
That  great  event,  however,  Ezekiel  did  not 
live  to  see.  Though  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  legend  that  he  was  put  to 
death  by  a  Jewish  prince  for  rebuking  his 
idolatry,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem 
and  Arpbaxad,  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  bis 
prophecies  which  indicates  even  that  the 
Return  was  an  event  to  be  soon  expected.  His 
work,  humanly  speaking,  made  the  Return 
possible,  but  his  return  was  to  a  better  coun¬ 
try.  Ezekiel  was  a  type  of  Christ  in  one  espe¬ 
cial  phase  of  his  life- as  enduring  the  contra¬ 
diction  of  sinners.  Though  there  is  less  of 
personality  in  Ezekiel’s  writings  than  in  those 
of  almost  any  prophetic  writer,  yet  such 
passages  as  ii.  6,  7,  xx.  3,  xxiv.  16-27,  xxxiii. 
30-33,  seem  to  show  the  utter  want  of  sympa¬ 
thy  of  the  people  with  his  spiritual  and  his 
political  hopes,  and  the  deep  pain  of  heart 
with  which  much  of  his  work  must  have  been 
carried  on. 

The  three  prominent  thoughts  of  Ezekiel’s 
prophecy  are  God’s  majesty,  Israel’s  apostasy, 
and  the  new  hope,  in  the  new  birth  of  Israel 
as  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  which  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  kingdom  of  God  to  become  an 
earthly  fact.  The  Vision  of  the  Valley  of  Dry 
Bones  is  the  keynote  of  this  Renascence 
prophecy.  Isaiah  had  foreseen  this  new  birth 
(xxvi.  19),  but  vaguely  and  indefinitely  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  definite  realism  of  Ezekiel’s 
vision. 

THE  LESSON. 

Ezek.  xxxvii.  1-14. 

Golden  Text — I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you. — Ezek.  xxxvi.  27. 

The  mission  of  Ezekiel  was  twofold ;  to 
awaken  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  exiled 
Israelites,  and  to  arouse  them  from  despondency 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their  ever  again  taking 
their  place  among  the  people  of  the  world. 
“A  holy  people  in  possession  of  the  holy  land” 
was  the  fundamental  postulate  of  the  prophetic 
idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Abra¬ 
ham — the  blessing  of  all  mankind  in  his  seed. 
Of  this  fulfilment  the  land  was  a  necessary 
element.  The  life  of  Israel  as  a  nation  was 
essential  to  his  being  the  instrument  of  the 
world’s  salvation. 

But  the  conception  of  the  holy  land  in  the 
possession  of  Israel  in  any  other  capacity  than 
as  a  holy  people  was  impossible  to  the  prophetic 
mind.  It  was  because  Israel  had  not  been  a 
holy  people  that  they  had  lost  the  land ;  and 
the  discipline  of  captivity  was  precisely  to  the 
end  that  they  should  become  holy.  This  was 
the  purport  of  Ezekiel’s  teaching  in  our  last 
lesson ;  and  as  he  had  reached  in  that  teaching 
a  higher  spirituality  than  had  been  the  portion 
of  any  preceding  prophet,  his  teachings  in  that 
chapter  being  essentially  gospel  teachings ;  so 
now  it  is  his  part  to  arouse  Israel  from  the 
apathy  of  discouragement  to  an  active  belief 
that  in  due  time — a  time  not  far  distant — God 
will  restore  his  people  to  their  land. 

Verses  1,  2.  The  vision  by  which  this  lesson 
is  taught  is  very  remarkably  adapted  to  meet 
the  situation.  We  may  add  that  its  setting  is 
thoroughly  oriental.  Such  a  “valley  full  of 
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bones”  as  is  here  pictured  could  not  be  found 
in  Europe  or  America,  but  readers  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  will  recall  with  interest  how 
often  such  places  have  their  part  in  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  these  romantic  but  locally  most  ac¬ 
curate  stories. 

Verses  3-6.  It  would  not  be  strange  indeed 
if  such  places  had  suggested  the  popular  proverb 
of  vs.  11,  “Our  bones  are  dried  up  and  our 
hope  is  lost.  ’  ’  Israel — scattered,  impoverished, 
as  absolutely  unable  to  initiate  a  concerted 
movement  as  the  scattered  bones  of  a  skeleton 
to  bring  themselves  into  orderly  union — how 
should  Israel  hope  for  that  return  to  Palestine 
without  which  his  place  in  the  world's  his¬ 
tory  had  ceased  to  have  a  meaning.  And  so 
the  vision  comes  to  Ezekiel  and  is  described  in 
his  prophecy,  speaking  right  home  to  the  dis¬ 
couraged  hearts  of  the  people. 

Verses  7-10.  The  beautiful  simplicity  and 
clearness  of  the  description  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  We  can  almost  see,  as  men  of  Israel  had 
often  seen,  the  open  wind-swept  valley  with 
its  ghastly  litter  of  scattered  bones.  And  we 
can  picture,  as  they  could  do,  the  weird  and 
wonderful  movement  when  at  the  soughing  of 
the  breeze  these  dry  relics  moved  together, 
found  each  its  complementary  piece,  and  so 
became  articulated  into  a  human  frame, 
clothed  upon  with  flesh  and  imbued  with  life ; 
these  scattered  fragments  becoming  a  great  army 
of  men,  throbbing  with  purpose. 

Verses  11-14.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  how  such  a  vision  would  come  right 
home  to  the  despondency  of  Israel  and  quicken 
it  into  hope.  Not  so  hopeless  surely  as  this 
valley  of  bones  was  scattered,  impoverished 
Israel.  Let  them  take  courage.  God  was  al¬ 
ways  there.  He  was  already  breathing  his 
Spirit  into  them  by  such  teachings  as  those  we 
studied  last  week.  The  time  was  at  hand 
when,  inspired  by  this  breath  of  God,  they 
should  become  an  organized  band  of  men,  ready 
and  able  to  return  and  possess  their  land. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  (OR  BLAKESLEE) 
LESSONS. 

Lesson  XXXIII— Popularity  and  Opposition. 

Luke  xi.  37 ;  xiv.  35. 

Among  those  who  followed  Jesus  not  all  were 
true  disciples.  They  thronged  him  either  from 
curiosity,  for  healing  or  for  material  benefits, 
while  the  rulers  watched  his  words  and  actions 
that  they  might  secure  sufficient  evidence  to 
arrest  him  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  his  career. 

After  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  Jesus  re¬ 
turned  to  Perea.  Jerusalem,  his  most  beloved 
city,  had  violently  rejected  him,  but  in  Perea 
“many  believed  on  Him”  (John  x.  42).  This 
period  of  Christ’s  ministry  is  marked  by  para¬ 
bles  and  discourses  rather  thau  by  striking  in¬ 
cidents.  We  hear  but  little  of  his  public  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  synagogues,  probably  on  account  of 
the  opposition  of  the  rulers. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Jesus  healed  a 
woman  who  for  eighteen  years  has  been  bent 
together  with  disease.  Judging  by  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  her  sufferings,  as  pictured  by  Luke,  one 
would  think  that  the  sympathy  of  all  would  be 
aroused  and  that  joy  would  be  in  every  heart 
at  beholding  her  release  from  such  physical 
bondage.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue.  He  was  moved  with  indig¬ 
nation  because  Jesus  healed  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  What  wonder  that  the  Lord  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  led  to  denounce  as  hypocrites  those 
who  had  no  higher  idea  of  Sabbath  keeping. 

Hypocrites  indeed  they  were;  but  although 
silenced  by  the  Master’s  arguments  they  were 
not  undaunted.  Not  long  afterwards,  Jesus 
was  invited  to  a  Sabbath-day  feast  at  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Pharisees.  Such  enter¬ 
tainments  on  the  Sabbath  were  customary 
among  the  Jews,  the  only  rule  being  that  the 
food  must  have  been  cooked  on  the  day  pre- 
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vions  and  served  cold.  Probably  throngh  the 
scheming  of  the  Pharisees  a  man  sick  with  the 
dropsy  presented  himself  at  this  feast  for  heal¬ 
ing.  Jesus  at  once  grasped  the  situation.  He 
read  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-guests,  and 
asked,  “Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath, 
or  not?”  No  answer.  It  was  not  what  they 
expected.  The  cure  was  wrought,  and  con¬ 
science  told  them  that  an  act  of  mercy  was 
better  than  all  their  hollow  traditions. 

After  thus  rebuking  the  Pharisees  for  their 
gross  perversions  of  the  Sabbath  law,  Jesus 
showed  how  great  was  their  lack  of  true  humil¬ 
ity  and  unselfish  hospitality.  At  Jewish  feasts, 
couches,  each  to  be  occupied  by  three  people, 
were  arranged  around  the  table.  The  middle 
place  at  each  of  these  couches  was  considered 
the  “chief  seat.”  From  Jesus’  words  we  infer 
that  there  had  been  a  scramble  on  the  part  of 
the  guests  to  secure  these  seats.  Our  Lord 
sought  not  to  prescribe  particular  rules  on  con¬ 
duct,  but  to  impart  a  general  spirit  of  modesty 
which  will  lead  one  to  show  preference  fo^ 
others. 

Jesus  speaks  of  making  a  feast  not  for  the  rich 
and  prosperous  but  for  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
Every  act  of  disinterested  Kindness  not  only 
benefits  the  recipient  but  lifts  the  giver  to  a 
higher  spiritual  plane  and  exerts  an  elevating 
influence  upon  all  who  witness  it. 

The  response  to  this  teaching  of  Jesus  from 
“one  of  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him” 
(Luke  xiv.  15)  called  forth  the  parable  of  the 
Great  Supper,  a  parable  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  preparations  were  begun  many  cen¬ 
turies  ago  and  were  completed  when  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  was  proclaimed.  The  invitations 
were  given  first  to  the  Jews  and  then  to  all 
people. 

The  discourse  on  counting  the  cost  of  disci- 
pleship  was  meant  for  a  sifting  of  the  throng 
who  followed  Jesus.  The  way  of  the  cross  is 
not  for  those  who  are  seeking  personal  advan¬ 
tage.  Christ’s  followers  must  realize  that  its 
pathway  is  along  the  line  of  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  to  him.  He  asks  much  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers.  He  claims  the  first  place  in  their 
hearts.  Without  this  consecration  one  cannot 
be  his  disciple. 
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Auk.  “.  slack  corccrnintiliis  promises.  2  Pet.  3;  1  9. 

S.  Joshua’s  testimony.  .Tosti.  £3:  1  lli. 

9.  Solomon’s  testimony.  1  Kinss  »:  .M-til. 

1(1.  Xehemiali’s  testimony.  Xeli.  9:  19  3'. 

11.  Marj’s  testimony.  Luke  1:  4V.V>. 

13.  Paul’s  testimony.  Acts  37  ;  31  36,44;  3  Cor.  13 
7-10. 

13.  Topic— A  service  of  promises,  .lohii  1-4:  1-1-4, 

In  his  second  Epistle,  chapter  3,  verses  8  and 
9,  Peter  emphasizes  God’s  deliberation,  and 
God’s  fidelitij.  “With  the  Lord,  one  day  is  as 
a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day.”  Hurry  is  a  human,  not  a  divine  char¬ 
acteristic.  Between  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
and  his  coming,  ages  intervene.  Scripture  ex¬ 
plains  it  all  by  saying,  “When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  had  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son.” 
To  his  mother,  brethren,  and  disciples,  who 
would  fain  have  hurried  him,  Christ  said 
again  and  again,  “Mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.” 
When  that  hour  came  it  found  him  ready. 
With  God  delay  does  not  mean  forfeit  or  fail¬ 
ure  but  sublimer  fulfilment. 

“The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  prom¬ 
ise,  as  some  men  count  slackness.”  God’s 
fidelity  is  at  the  root  of  all  religion.  “It  is 
the  basis  of  faith,  the  true  ground  of  trust. 
To  train  our  minds  to  habitual  reliance  on  all 
that  God  has  said  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
and  blessed  exercises  of  spiritual  religion. 


It  is  alike  honoring  to  God  and  beneficial  to 
ourselves.”  God’s  promises  are  the  letters  of 
credit  which  he  gives  to  his  children  who  are 
traveling  in  this  foreign  land.  They  are  hon¬ 
ored  whenever  or  wherever  presented.  Peter 
had  tested  God.  After  Christ’s  ascension  he 
had  found  himself  the  leader  of  the  apostolic 
band.  When  Christ  went  away  Pentecost  was 
a  prophecy,  ten  days  later  it  had  been  sub¬ 
limely  fulfilled.  In  the  years  since  then  the 
handful  had  become  a  mighty  as  well  as  a 
nnmerous  host.  He  who  had  fled  at  the  charge 
of  a  maid  servant,  later  defied  the  Sanhedrim, 
because  he  had  learned  that  God  is  faithful  to 
his  promises. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic  scene  than  that  with  which 
the  Book  of  Joshua  closes.  The  hearts  must 
have  heaved  and  throbbed  whilst  the  eyes 
brimmed  with  tears.  Assembled  Israel  receives 
the  farewell  charge  and  benediction  of  Joshua. 
For  years  he  had  exercised  the  control  of  Israel 
daring  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Unwavering 
faith  was  no  less  requisite  than  undaunted 
courage.  “During  the  whole  of  Joshua’s  lead¬ 
ership,  God  had  been  doing  nothing  but  dis¬ 
charging  old  obligations.  Not  one  word  of  the 
original  bill  had  been  obliterated,  not  one 
item  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  through  time.  ” 
Jordan  was  crossed,  Jericho  taken,  Ai  cap¬ 
tured,  battles  had  been  fought  at  Bethhoron 
and  Merom,  the  laud  had  been  distributed 
among  the  children  of  Israel  and,  as  the  Book 
of  Joshua  ends,  we  have  this  ringing  testimony 
from  the  grand  old  hero,  “There  failed  not 
aught  of  any  good  thing  which  the  Lord  had 
spoken  concerning  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass.  ” 
How  varied  are  the  services  to  which  God  calls 
his  children.  To  Moses  fell  the  emancipation 
of  Israel,  to  Joshua  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 
Paul  was  called  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles.  In  a  sense  never  possible  or  realized  be¬ 
fore,  the  Church  of  to-day  is  called  to  preach 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  Faith  in  God’s  promises  is  now  as 
ever  the  power  by  which  it  is  all  to  be  done. 
He  is  the  same  covenant- keeping  God.  Nor 
has  he  left  himself  without  witness  in  these 
days.  Read  the  story  of  “The  Transformation 
of  Haw’aii”  if  you  would  know  whether  the 
Gospel  has  its  old-time  power  to  convert  and 
sanctify.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  ever  more  powerfully  or  rap¬ 
idly  leavened  heathen  lands  than  it  is  doing  to¬ 
day.  It  is  too  late  to  see  the  India  over  which 
Martyn  sighed,  and  for  which  Carey  and 
Jndsou  wrought  so  heroically.  The  Gospel 
they  preached  has  changed  that  people  and 
land.  The  missionaries  of  China  have  been 
presenting  and  pleading  God’s  promises  until 
that  land  is  now  on  the  verge  of  glorious 
change.  It  is  not  yet  a  generation  since  Liv¬ 
ingstone  died  in  Africa.  Even  his  faith  was 
not  large  enough  to  anticipate  the  change  these 
few  years  have  wrought  in  the  continent  to 
which  he  gave  his  life.  There  is  a  sublime 
promise  that  every  knee  shall  bow  to  Christ 
and  every  tongue  confess  his  name.  To-day 
is  witness  to  mighty  strides  in  the  direction  of 
that  promise  being  fulfilled.  “Not  one  thing 
hath  failed.”  Not  one  thing  shall  fail.  The 
centuries  testify  to  God’s  fidelity,  let  man  pray 
for  increased  faith. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WORLD. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Mme  Dreyfus 
is  occupying  the  residence  of  the  dean  of  the 
Reformed  Church  at  Rennes,  who  tendered  to 
her  this  graceful  hospitality  as  soon  as  he 
learned  that  his  city  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
her  husband’s  second  trial.  The  Dreyfus  affair 
has  indeed  called  out  the  strongest  sympathies 
of  French  Protestants.  A  very  striking  letter 
written  to  Mme  Dreyfus  by  Pastor  Dumas  of 
Pousauges  (a  town  of  La  Vendee)  a,  propos  of 


this  invitation  no  doubt  represents  the  general 
feeling  in  saying,  “It  is  not  a  single  Protes¬ 
tant,  it  is  all  French  Protestantism  which 
receives  yon  into  this  house,  and  which  is 
happy  to  offer  you  this  asylum  in  your  time 
of  sorrow.”  Rightly  or  wrongly  it  is  the  con¬ 
viction  of  French  Protestants  that  the  success 
of  anti-Semitism  would  mean  trouble  for 
Protestants.  “After  the  Jewish  officer  it 
would  be  the  Protestant  officer’s  turn,”  writes 
Pastor  Dumas,  and  the  conviction  is  very 
general  that  “after  the  Jew  clericalism  threat¬ 
ens  to  include  the  Huguenot  in  a  like  oppro¬ 
brium  and  persecution.  ’  ’  But  this  conviction 
is  very  far  from  fostering  that  vehement  desire 
for  retaliation  upon  all  who  were  concerned  in 
the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus,  which  has  lately 
found  utterance.  Pastor  Dumas’s  letter  is 
still  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  general  Protes¬ 
tant  sentiment  when  it  says  that  fidelity  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  will  lead  them  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
victim  with  due  reparation  for  his  sufferings, 
and  will  ask  for  no  reprisals  upon  those  who 
condemned  him. 

Now  that  Japan  has  taken  her  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  nations,  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  a  number  of  Christians  have  a 
part  in  her  government.  The  president  of  the 
Diet  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ; 
several  other  Christians  have  lately  been  elected 
to  office,  a  Christian  pastor  has  been  made 
chaplain  of  the  prison  at  Tokio,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  others  will  be  appointed  to  other 
posts  of  the  same  kind. 

Canada  has  a  new  and  generally  accepted 
papal  delegate,  who  is  to  harmonize  and  cen¬ 
tralize  the  church.  Monseigneur  Falconio  is 
not  unknown  in  the  “States, ’’and  his  abili¬ 
ties  will  find  a  field  for  their  best  use.  That 
he  will  so  exercise  them  all  who  know  him 
personally  will  feel  assured.  One  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Canada  is  the  race  question.  French 
Canadians  are  tenacious  of  their  rights  and 
regardful  of  their  ancient  claims  to  considera¬ 
tion.  The  English  and  Irish  Catholics  have 
not  failed  to  assert  themselves.  Collisions 
have  sometimes  threatened  disruption  But 
the  power  of  the  church  has  prevailed  thus  far 
and  peace  is  seemingly  secured.  The  new 
delegate  will  have  by  so  much  aii easier  admin¬ 
istration,  but  he  will  need  both  wisdom  and 
love  as  well  as  authority.  We  await  with 
interest  an  expression  of  Monseigneur  Falconio’s 
position  with  regard  to  the  Manitoba  school 
question. 

Principal  Fairbairn  wrote  to  the  Hon.  Kali 
Charan  Banurji  of  Calcutta:  “Of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  work,  of  their  noble  service 
to  India,  of  the  remarkable  variety  of  their 
activities,  and  the  astonishing  efficiency  of 
most  of  their  agencies,  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  speak  lest  I  be  suspected  of  falling  into  ex¬ 
travagance.  But  I  may  simply  state  that  the 
sight  of  their  achievements  sends  me  home  a 
happier  and  more  hopeful  man  than  I  was 
when  1  came.”  Such  testimony  is  of  high 
value.  It  gains  even  deeper  interest  from  the 
following  testimony  of  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hazen 
of  Madeira,  missionary  of  the  American 
Board:  “India  is  now  in  a  transition  state 
The  people  everywhere  are  searching  the 
Scriptures  to  see  if  the  things  they  hear  are 
so.  I  am  greatly  astonished  at  the  readiness 
of  the  people  to  receive  the  Scriptures!  The 
Mohammedans  no  longer  hate  the  Bible,  but 
buy  it  without  hesitation.  The  Hindu  boys 
in  our  schools  readily  buy  the  Scriptures,  and 
recite  whole  chapters  to  us.  Every  time  that 
we  sell  a  Bible  or  portion  to  a  Hindu  I  feel 
like  shouting  ‘Victory!’  For  I  know  that  this 
silent  voice  is  going  to  tell  sooner  or  later  in 
precious  results.  ’  ’ 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT. 

A  FLAG  SONG.  (For  Girls). 

[The  author  of  this  bright  little  poem  is  a  blind  girl. 
We  feel  sure  that  her  brave,  patriotic  and  cheerful 
spirit  will  be  an  inspiration  to  our  more  fortunate— we 
will  not  say  our  happier— girl  readers.— Editor  Home 
Department.] 

1.  We  love  the  flag  of  our  nation. 

To  the  breezes  spread  forth  ev’ry  fold. 

And  Authors  of  its  creation, 

Your'mem’ry  full  dearly  we  hold. 

Should  cause  come  to  claim  our  protection. 

To  you,  dear  flag,  we’ll  be  true. 

We  shall  need  no  time  for  reflection. 

We’ll  stand  by  the  red,  white,  and  blue. 
Chorus. 

We’re  American  girls  and  we’re  true. 

Dear  flag,  we’ll  be  loyal  to  you. 

(Repeat  last  two  lines.) 

2.  There  are  heroines  at  rest,  a  great  number. 

Who  helped  their  flag  to  defend. 

In  their  graves  they  now  peacefully  slumber. 

Their  brave  deeds  are  now  at  an  end. 

But  we're  proud  to  be  their  descendants. 

And  as  they  were,  we,  too.  can  lie  true. 

As  they  helped  to  win  our  independence. 

We’ll  stand  by  the  red.  white,  and  blue. 

3.  Dear  flag,  we  feel  an  emotion. 

We  And  it  in  vain  to  express; 

Though  we  speak  of  no  manly  devotion. 

Thy  d.aughters  love  thee  none  the  less. 

Dear  flag,  we  forsake  thee  will  never. 

As  thy  sons,  have  thy  daughters  been  true ; 

And  the  daughters  of  Liberty  forever. 

Will  stand  by  the  red,  white  and  blue. 

(Chorus  after  each  stanza  with  the  last  two  lines  as 
that  stanza  is  sung.) 

L.  F.  S. 


THE  FAMILY  ALTAR. 

How  shall  we  redeem  the  time  for  the  family 
morning  sacrifice?  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  the 
good  old  times  when  there  was  sufficient  leisure 
for  family  prayers.  These  are  the  good  new 
times  and  we  must  learn  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
them.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the 
time  when  we  were  chiefly  an  agricultural 
people  the  demands  of  the  “chores,”  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  stock  and  the  long  hours  of  planting, 
haying  and  harvest  time  were  not  as  insistent 
as  our  suburban  train  and  city  street  car;  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  our  present  duty  is  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  present  circumstances.  How  can 
we  so  arrange  household  and  business  as  to 
redeem  the  time  for  family  prayer? 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  heard  for 
our  much  speaking,  and  though  there  was 
indescribable  value  in  the  daily  reading  of  an 
entire  chapter,  yet  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
not  the  essential  element  in  family  prayer. 
The  essential  element  is  the  household  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  relation  to  God;  the  bringing  of  all 
its  members,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
household  into  conscious  touch  with  the  divine. 
Such  an  act  is  rather  a  question  of  eternity 
than  of  time;  it  requires  no  long  prayer,  be¬ 
ginning,  as  many  of  us  can  remember,  with  the 
eternal  connsels  of  God  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  after  touching  upon  all  the 
cardinal  verities  and  all  human  relationships, 
closing  with  a  vision  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
The  fact  of  coming  as  a  family  into  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  not  the  length  of  the  service,  is 
the  important  and  the  sanctifying  thing. 

But  the  question  of  method  is  important  and 
not  easy  of  answer.  We  would  appeal  to  those 
of  our  readers  in  whose  households  this  sacred 
exercise  is  still  maintained  to  share  with  others 
the  method  which  they  have  found  best  adapted 
to  existing  circumstances.  As  one  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  it  may  be  said  that  in 
a  certain  family  whose  head  has  very  early 
business  hours  the  custom  is  for  the  family, 
coming  promptly  to  the  breakfast  room,  to 
stand  around  the  table,  the  servants  also  being 
present,  and  repeat  each  one  verse  of  Scripture, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  unison.  The  service 
occupies  less  than  two  minutes,  but  its  sancti¬ 


fying  influence  upon  the  children  is  manifest. 
It  is  true  that  every  one  must  needs  be  punctual 
in  order  to  share  its  benefits,  and  that  is  an  in¬ 
cidental  advantage. 

THE  ROBIN’S  LUNCH  PARTY. 

Helen  A.’.Hawley. 

Mr.  Robin  Redbreast  was  up  early  that  morn¬ 
ing.  “It’s  going  to  be  a  beautiful  day,”  he 
thought.  “I  believe  I’ll  give  my  lunch  party. 
Ever  since  the  Oriole  came  I’ve  meant  to,  and 
here  weeks  and  weeks  have  fled.  The  summer’ll 
be  gone  before  I  know  it.  ”  So  he  hopped 
about,  and  flew  about  to  invite  his  guests. 
First  he  must  secure  the  one  in  whose  honor 
the  lunch  was  to  be. 

“Mr.  Baltimore  Oriole,”  he  began,  and  the 
Oriole,  who  prided  himself  on  wearing  the 
colors  of  nobility,  twisted  his  neck  and  preened 
his  yellow  feathers. 

“It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  have  you 
lunch  with  me  this  afternoon  at  two.  I  will 
invite  a  couple  of  select  friends  to  meet  you 
— Miss  Humming  Bird  and  Mr.  Sparrow,  just  a 
cozy  party  of  four.  ’  ’ 

The  Oriole  rather  demurred  at  the  Sparrow. 
“I  didn’t  suppose  that  family  was  very  select,  ” 
he  said. 

“Why,  they’re  English,”  the  Robin  replied 
anxiously. 

“Yes,  they’re  English,  but  decidedly  mid¬ 
dle  class.  However,  we  can’t  keep  up  all  the 
distinctions  in  this  country,”  he  sighed.  “May 
I  ask  who  is  your  caterer?” 

Robin  Redbreast  was  much  in  a  flutter  by 
this  time  with  all  these  high-bred  airs,  and  he 
only  caught  at  the  first  letters  of  this  strange 
word.  “There  won’t  be  any  cat  there,  at  least 
I  hope  not!”  His  voice  was  shrill  with  fear. 

“I  said  ca-ter-er, ”  the  Oriole  corrected  in 
his  most  lofty  manner.  “Perhaps  you  don’t 
have  such  persons  here,  but  they  are  the  ones 
who  provide  swell  lunches,  set  the  tables, 
take  all  the  trouble  off  you.  ’  ’ 

“Oh!”  Mr.  Robin  exclaimed,  overjoyed  to 
find  himself  in  the  fashion,  “indeed  I  have 
a  ca  ter  er  as  you  call  it.  She’s  the  dearest 
little  girl  in  the  world,  and  in  her  home  they 
call  her  ‘Bessie,’  though  sometimes  I’ve  heard 
another  name  that  sounded  like  ‘Darling.’  ” 

The  Oriole  was  mollified  by  this  and  accepted 
the  invitation  with  a  really  winning  grace. 

“I’ve  forgotten  to  tell  you  where  the  lunch 
will  be  served, ’’said  Robin.  “Do  yon  see 
the  house  on  the  hill?  Our  table  will  be  that 
broad  window  ledge  where  the  window  is  open 
and  the  lace  curtain  is  swinging  behind.” 

Then  he  flew  off  to  find  the  Humming  Bird. 
She  said,  “I’ll  be  only  too  pleased  to  come, 
but  you  won’t  mind  if  I’m  a  little  restless  and 
flutter  about  between  the  courses?  As  a  family 
we’re  rather  nervous  you  know.” 

Mr.  Robin  politely  protested  that  her  nerv¬ 
ousness  wouldn’t  upset  them  in  the  least,  if 
they  might  only  have  her  beautiful  presence. 

The  Sparrow  was  simply  delighted  to  be 
asked  in  such  fine  company.  He  yas  used  to 
being  snubbed.  Really  the  Robin  had  made 
the  Sparrow’s  acquaintance  on  this  same  win¬ 
dow-ledge  and  thought  him  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all.  Bessie,  the  Darling,  had 
scattered  crumbs  for  the  evil  and  the  good 
alike. 

Mr.  Robin  was  promptly  at  hand  to  receive 
his  guests,  and  very  proud  of  the  lunch,  as 
indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be.  There  was 
bread  buttered,  a  bit  of  meat,  cake — two  kinds, 
a  raisin,  a  half  dozen  fresh  raspberries  and 
some  sweet  liquid  that  had  been  ice  cream. 

“Quite  foreign  dishes,  ”  the  guest  of  honor 
condescended  to  say,  “and  a  pleasing  change 
from  our  own  ”  He  bowed  to  Miss 

Humming  Bird.  “Your  health,  madam,”  and 
together  they  put  their  bills  in  the  cream. 

The  Sparrow  had  hard  work  not  to  be  greedy 


among  so  many  good  things,  but  by  great  self- 
control  he  did  no  discredit  to  his  host. 

When  scarce  a  crumb  was  left  for  politeness, 
there  was  a  movement  of  the  window  curtain. 
Miss  Humming  Bird  whizzed  off  to  a  tree  near 
by,  and  the  Oriole  was  visibly  disturbed. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  said  the  Robin  joy¬ 
ously,  “it  is  only  my  ca-ter-er,  and  she 
wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.” 

Sure  enough,  the  curtains  parted  and  a  dear 
little  girl  smiled  through  the  opening.  Then 
she  gently  laid  four  lumps  of  white  sugar  on 
the  bird’s  table. 

Miss  Humming  Bird  was  back  at  her  place  in 
a  flash,  and  they  all  said,  ‘  ‘  She  is  a  darling 
indeed.  ’  ’ 

“Your  lunch  has  been  a  decided  success,” 
Mr.  Baltimore  Oriole  declared  as  they  took 
leave,  which  made  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast  very 
happy. 

But  nobody  was  happier  than  the  ca-ter-er. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

The  first  American  flag  to  float  over  a  public 
school  building  was  made  in  1863  by  Mrs.  John 
H.  Dye,  who  was  principal  of  a  school  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  during  the  civil  war.  There  had 
been  a  great  demand  for  flags  and  one  day 
when  the  school  authorities  made  up  their 
minds  to  float  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above  the 
building  there  was  not  a  suitable  flag  for  sale 
in  Philadelphia. 

“We’ll  make  one,”  said  Mrs.  Dye.  So  a 
quantity  of  bunting  was  purchased  and  Mrs. 
Dye  and  some  of  her  teachers  fashioned  it 
into  a  flag.  After  the  flag  had  been  made  and 
the  stars  sewed  on  by  Miss  Righter,  another 
teacher,  the  names  of  the  school  directors  and 
teachers  were  put  on  the  stars. 

Mrs.  Dye,  who  is  still  living  in  Philadelphia, 
says  the  flag  finally  met  a  tragic  ending.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  there  was  not  as  much  reverence 
for  relics  as  there  is  now,  and  the  janitor  of 
the  Girls’  Grammar  School  in  Germantown 
found  the  banner  in  the  loft  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing  and,  considering  it  “trash,”  burned  it  up. 
—Mail  and  Express. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 

THE  DANDELION’S  COMPLAINT. 

Oh,  dear !  Oh,  dear ! 

How  strange  I  must  appear  I 
My  head  is  so  bare. 

That  every  one  will  stare 
At  me  now. 

Once  like  a  golden  star 
I  shone  out  from  afar; 

Then  a  light  fleecy  dow  n 
Made  a  lovely  crown 
On  my  head. 

But  this  morning— Oh,  dear; 

It  all  seems  so  queer— 

There  came  a  little  lass, 

■>  And  paused  upon  the  grass 

By  my  side. 

She  wished  something,  very  low. 

And  then  began  to  blow. 

And  my  soft,  silky  hair 
Went  through  the  air 
All  around. 

“  I  blow  them  all  away 
And  wish,”  I  heard  her  say. 

But  1  know  1  shall  take  cold. 

And  it  makes  me  look  so  old— 

Oh,  dear  I 

— S(.  A'fc/io/us. 

OPEN  EYES. 

State  Superintendent  of  Schools  Stetson  was 
visiting  a  school  down  in  Pembroke,  when  he 
got  into  the  pleasant  mazes  of  nature  studies 
and  asked  some  interesting  questions  about  the 
little  things  of  the  world  about  us. 

“How  many  seed  compartments  are  there  in 
an  apple?”  he  queried.  No  one  knew.  “And 
yet,”  said  the  state  superintendent,  “all  of  you 
eat  many  apples  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  se 
the  fruit  every  day,  probably. 
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“Yoa  mnst  learn  to  notice  the  little  things 
in  nature.  Now,  perhaps  some  little  boy  who 
has  driven  the  cows  to  the  pasture  every  day 
this  summer  can  tell  me  on  which  jaw  the 
cow  has  her  teeth?” 

No  answer.  Rather  there  was  blank  astonish¬ 
ment,  at  last  pierced  by  one  little  fellow  volun¬ 
teering  the  information  that  “our  cow  has  teeth 
on  both  jaws,  ’cause  she  chaws  hay  all  up  fine.  ” 

‘‘If  that  is  so,  my  boy,”  replied  the  head  of 
the  state  schools,  ‘‘I’d  advise  you  to  sell  that 
wonderful  cow  with  teeth  on  both  jaws  to 
some  museum.  I’m  afraid,  children,  that  you 
haven’t  studied  nature  quite  closely  enough.” 

The  talk  of  the  state  superintendent  impressed 
the  children.  They  earnestly  discussed  the  mat¬ 
ter  at  recess  time,  and  the  teacher  the  next  day 
overheard  this  conversation  in  the  play -yard; 

A  little  girl  got  some  of  her  companions 
around  her,  and  gravely  said,  ‘‘Now,  children, 
make  believe  that  I’m  Mr.  Stetson.  You’ve 
got  to  know  more  about  common  things.  If 
yon  don’t  you’ll  all  grow  up  to  be  fools. 

‘‘Now,  tell  me,”  she  said,  looking  sternly 
at  a  playmate,  ‘‘how  many  feathers  has  a  hen?” 
— Bangor  Commercial. 


TADPOLES. 

Dear  Conductor: 

On  May  day  I  discovered  some  tadpoles  in  a 
pool  under  an  elm.  I  took  them  to  the  house, 
where  I  might  watch  the  development  of  these 
funny  fish-like  creatures  into  frogs.  They 
were  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
breathed  through  gills  and  had  a  tail  like  fish. 

I  placed  them  in  a  two  quart  glass  fruit  can, 
and  when  filled  with  water,  it  served  as  an 
aquarium  nicely.  They  needed  very  little 
care,  the  water  changed  once  a  day,  and  bread 
crumbs  for  feed,  they  grew  and  seemingly  en¬ 
joyed  their  new  home.  They  were  very  play¬ 
ful,  and  their  antics  were  quite  amusing. 
Sometimes  they  darted  swiftly  to  the  top,  then 
slowly  dropped  like  an  inanimate  object  to  the 
bottom;  then  repeated  the  drill  several  times. 
Again  they  would  put  their  noses  against  the 
glass,  with  tails  pointing  towards  the  center, 
and  would  remain  thus  motionless  for  some 
minutes.  One  got  his  tail  pinched  off  and  I 
called  him  ‘‘Bob.  ” 

On  May  18  I  first  saw  two  minute  legs,  one 
each  side  of  the  tail,  about  as  large  as  flies 
legs,  but  perfectly  formed.  Bob  had  also 
grown  a  new  tail.  On  June  26  their  hams 
were  quite  prominent  and  on  July  7  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  pouch  on  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
grew  to  be  nearly  transparent,  and  on  July 
15  the  forward  legs  burst  out  of  the  pouches 
in  an  instant  and  perfectly  formed.  As  the 
legs  had  grown  the  tail  had  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared  by  absorption.  They  now  had  lungs, 
and  as  their  home  was  not  suitable  for  them  I 
pot  them  back  in  the  pool  with  their  brother 
frogs  to  croak-coo-dunk.  Leda  W.  Chace. 


nKW.VKK  OF  FOOD  .S.4MPI.KS. 

Quite  recently  in  New  York  two  deaths  oc¬ 
curred  from  poisoning  by  the  use  of  powder 
sent  to  the  victims  by  mail.  In  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  the  other  day  nearly  every  doctor  in 
town  was  called  to  attend  the  children  who 
had  gathered  up,  eaten,  and  been  made  ill  by 
samples  of  an  article  left  at  houses  by  can¬ 
vassers  for  advertising  purposes. 

Alum]  baking  pow’ders  are  largely  used  for 
this  sampling  business.  Yet  there  is  nothing 
more'liable  to  lead  to  danger  than  the  practice 
of  using  the  various  samples  of  baking  powder 
left  at  the  door.  They  are  presented  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  parties,  in  appearance  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  arsenic,  and  indeed,  in  In¬ 
diana  some  time  since  one  package  was  found, 
after  it  had  caused  the  death  of  the  house 
wife,  to  have  been  mixed  with  that  poison. 
It  is  safer  to  refuse  all  samples  of  food  or 


medicine  offered  at  the  door.  Pure  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powders  sell  upon  their  merits, 
and  are  never  peddled  or  sampled. 


A  SUMMER’S  TALE.* 

Meiry  Bright  Bruce. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Mrs.  Dale’s  errand  in  Cornelia  street  was  to 
look  up  a  family  of  whom  Mrs.  Lee  had  spoken 
to  her. 

‘‘It  is  one  of  the  many  sad  cases,”  she  told 
Mrs.  Dale.  ‘‘The  father  was  crippled  by  over¬ 
lifting,  two  years  ago,  when  he  was  doing  well 
as  a  railroad  porter.  Mrs.  Ryder  does  clean¬ 
ing  in  stores  and  offices  when  she  isn’t  disabled 
by  rheumatism.  The  oldest  girl — there  are 
four  young  children — really  supports  the  family 
by  mounting  gold  leaf  in  a  book,  ready  for 
use.  It  sounds  like  pretty  easy  work  but  it  is 
hard  on  the  chest.  Annie  has  to  blow  every 
leaf  into  place  and  she  can’t  have  a  breath  of 
air  touch  her  for  fear  of  rumpling  the  flimsy 
stuff.”  Mrs.  Dale’s  tender  heart  yearned  over 
this  brave  young  girl. 

She  asked  some  little  boys  and  girls,  buzzing 
like  bees  about  her  flowers,  where  she  should 
find  the  housekeeper,  and  following  their  direc¬ 
tions,  she  gingerly  descended  the  steps  leading 
down  to  a  cellar- like  basement. 

‘‘Walk  in, ’’was  snapped  out  in  answer  to 
her  knock.  As  she  obeyed  she  was  met  by 
many  evil  odors,  bad  whiskey  and  bad  tobacco 
among  them,  and  pervading  all  that  elixir  of 
poverty,  as  unmistakable  in  its  way  as  attar  of 
roses. 

‘‘An’  what  you’s  got  to  complain  of  now?” 
came  from  a  shapeless  figure  bending  over  a 
washtub,  with  back  towards  the  door.  ‘‘Any- 
body’d  say  it  was  me  was  landlord  of  these 
primises  (scrub)  instid  of  bein’  Bridget  Duffy, 
the  persecutedest  woman  in  America  (scrub). 
Spake  out,  or  begone  wid  yez.  ” 

“Granny!”  piped  a  small  creature  that  had 
followed  Mrs.  Dale  in,  tugging  at  the  slopped 
petticoats,  a  creature  more  like  a  gnome  or 
imp  than  a  child.  It  was  clad  in  a  long  gar¬ 
ment  that  may  once  have  been  green  cotton 
velvet,  but  now  had  the  varied  tints  of  mould. 
The  phenomenally  dirty  face  was  surmounted 
by  a  queer  cap  that  appeared  to  be  part  of  the 
big  head,  and  the  elderly  young  countenance 
seemed  to  confirm  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

“Go  ’long,  dirty,  bad  boy!”  (scrub),  but 
there  was  a  softening  of  the  shrill  voice,  and 
the  grizzled  old  head  turned,  showing  a  mass 
of  flabby  wrinkles  that  made  the  vigor  of  the 
scrubs  a  marvel.  It  was  no  imp  but  a  little 
child  that  held  a  long-stemmed,  pink  rose  up 
for  the  old  red  nose  to  smell,  and  that  said, 
“Granny,”  again,  not  unsweetly,  and  pointed 
to  the  visitor. 

“I  called,”  Mrs.  Dale  hastened  to  say,  while 
the  old  woman  was  wiping  the  suds  from  her 
arms  and  getting  over  her  surprise,  “to  ask 
where  I  can  find  Mrs.  Ryder,  a  lodger  of  yours, 

I  believe.  ” 

“And  I’ll  be  bound  ye’ll  be  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Lay,  ma’am,”  was  the  irrelevant  response. 

‘  ‘  Don’t  be  afeared,  ’  ’  following  Mrs.  Dale’s  alarm¬ 
ed  glance  towards  a  dark,  inner  room  whence 
proceeded  stertorous  breathings.  “It’s  only 
me  good-for-nothing  ould  man,  worse  luck.” 

“Is  he  ill?”  asked  Mrs.  Dale. 

“Naw,  he’s  dhrunk, ’’the  woman  replied, 
offering  Mrs.  Dale  a  chair.  Then,  as  her  visi¬ 
tor  declined,  she  sank  into  one  herself,  and  with 
the  repeated  exclamation,  ‘  ‘  Dirty,  bad  boy !  ’  ’ 
cuddled  the  mouldy  bundle  into  her  sinewy 
arms.  “If  ye  stole  that  posy,  yer  spalpeen, 
granny  ’ll  break  ivery  bone  in  yer  skin.  ”  And 
she  kissed  the  begrimed,  little  old  face. 

“No,  no,”  said  Mrs.  Dale  quickly,  “I  gave 
it  to  him.  We  ought  to  call  our  little  children 
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good — it  helps  make  them  good.  ”  She  actually 
blushed  as  she  bestowed  this  her  first  admoni¬ 
tion  upon  the  “other  half.” 

The  old  woman  laughed,  and  it  did  not  im¬ 
prove  her,  as  her  one  tooth  resembled  a  fang. 
“Take  mor’n  that,  ma’am,”  she  said,  “to  git 
good  out  of  man  or  boy.  He,”  she  nodded 
toward  the  noise,  “has  worritted  the  life  out 
of  me  this  forty  year.  This  young  un’s  father, 
me  son  Pat,  he  was  run  in  for  murtherus 
assault  and  him  in  liquor  and  knowing  no  more 
about  it  than  a  babe  unborn.  All  me  boys  is 
dead  or  takes  after  their  dad.  But  Maggie, 
she’s  a  lady.  She  is  me  youngest  and  me  only 
girl,  and  a  credit  till  me.  I  give  Jier  schoolin’ 
an’  the  dressmakin’  trade;  the  Vargin  knows 
how,  for  I  don’t,  and  she’s  foine  at  it,  and 
she’s  took  the  foine  airs  of  Madam’s  Persian 
young  ladies.  I’ve  hurt  me  sides  laughing  at 
her  takin’  of  them  off  and  breaking  her  English 
as  stylish  as  the  best  af  thim.  She’s  a  clever 
one  is  Maggie,  and  fits  equal  to  Madam  Blank 
which  she  said  so  herself  when  they  was 
nartin’.  ” 

“It  is  a  pity  she  left  Madam  Blank, ’ ’  said 
Mrs.  Dale. 

“And  faith,  didn’t  yon  hear,  ma’am,  that 
Madam  Blank  went  to  smithers?  A  third  of 
her  bist  customers  didn’t  pay  their  bills,  neither 
for  her  work  nor  for  tha  splindid  matarials. 
The  thavin’  grindin’-the-face-of-the-poor  min- 
dicants  I  The  biggest  bill  of  all  was  Mrs.  Neal 
Somers  of  Fifth  avenue.  Every  rag  to  her 
back,  for  a  year  come  out  of  our  establishment, 
and  whin  madam  threatened  the  law  on  her 
didn’t  she  cry  and  take  on,  and  Maggie  at  the 
keyhole  on  behalf  nv  the  young  ladies!  And 
she  said  she  hadn’t  a  cint  she  could  get  holt  on 
till  stocks  riz  for  her  family ;  was  nixt  to  beg¬ 
gared  by  a  notorious  villain  of  the  name  of 
Fitzgerald.  And  not  a  penny  could  madam 
pay  to  a  sowl,  and  the  landlord  sazed  her  prop¬ 
erty  for  rint  and  Maggie  was  near  ravin’  crazy 
wid  the  loss  of  her  earnin’s.  ” 

Mrs.  Dale  was  learning  that  the  line  between 
the  different  city  wards  is  very  narrow.  Mrs. 
Neal  Somers  of  Fifth  avenue  was  the  sister  of 
Harry  Cunningham,  the  betrothed  of  Maud 
Richmond.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  world 
was  all  topsy-turvy  and  she  was  just  finding 
it  out. 

“And  what  is  poor  Maggie  doing  now?” 
asked  Mrs.  Dale  full  of  sympathy. 

“Out  looking  for  a  job,  ma’am,  an’  she 
might  as  well  look  for  an  impire.  ’  ’ 

“Has  your  husband  never  worked?”  de¬ 
manded  Mrs.  Dale. 

“Niver  a  stroke,  ma’am,  since  he  took  to 
drink.  I’ve  scratched  for  nine  chicks  and  the 
ould  cock,  and  now  here  is  this  bantam.  Me 
peaceablest  years  was  when  me  ould  man  was 
to  the  war;  which  I’m  thinkin’  he  spent  thim 
in  the  ghnard  house,  for  back  he  come  lazier 
and  dhrunker  than  iver  widout  a  scratch  on 
’im,  and  whin  I  went  for  me  pinsion  ‘Your 
husband  aint  did  or  disabled?’  sez  the  man. 
And  sez  I,  ‘  More  shame  to  your  ould  war.  If 
he  was  did,  he’d  be  out  of  mischief,  and  if  he 
was  disabled  I’d  warrant  I’d  kape  him  out.  ’ 
And  back  I  come  to  me  tub.  ” 

“Yet  you  support  him, ”  said  Mrs.  Dale  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Which  if  I  didn’t,  who  would,  ma’am? 
But  I’ll  make  no  complaint  and  I’ll  vow  to  the 
saints  if  my  gnrl  Maggie  keeps  right.  If  evil 
befalls  me  Maggie, me  ould  heart  wull  break.” 
For  an  instant  there  passed  over  the  old, 
wrinkled  face  a  paroxysm  as  of  some  mortal, 
inward  anguish.  Mrs.  Dale  was  astonished 
that  the  woman  was  able  to  say  the  next 
moment,  “Maybe  you’d  know  of  a  job,  ma’am, 
for  a  tidy  dressmaker  loike  Maggie?” 

Mrs.  Dale  said  she  would  try  to  find  work 
for  her.  “Put  this  in  water, ”  laying  down 
a  white  rosebud,  “and  tell  her  that  before  it 
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withers  she  shall  hear  from  me,  and  tell  her 
not  to  be  discouraged. '  * 

Mrs.  Dale  supposed  that  Bridget  Duffy’s 
garrulity  was  habitual,  but  she  was  mistaken. 
She  did  not  yet  realize  her  gift  for  drawing 
upon  herself  people’s  confidences,  a  gift  by  no 
means  proved  alone  by  her  experience  with 
Gabrielle  Lee  in  the  Park  and  with  this  Irish 
housekeeper  in  the  cellar.  Some  people  are  or¬ 
dained  by  nature  to  be  father  and  mother  con¬ 
fessors.  She  asked  again  for  the  Ryders. 

“They  be  gone  to  reside  in  Putty  alley,  I 
belave  it  is.  You’ll  hear  for  sure  from  the 
lady  in  the  second-floor  front,  Mrs.  Smith  her 
name  is.  The  night  there  was  the  row  at  the 
saloon  on  the  comer — you  no  doubt  heard  talk 
of  it,  ma’am — people  come  in  screech-owlin’ 
bringin’  blind  Algy  Smith  on  a  shutter,  that  was 
playin’  the  pianny  in  the  saloon,  in  a  dead 
faint.  They  thought  he  was  kilt,  but  he  wan’t, 
being  a  sort  o’  innocent  that  sees  wid  his  hands 
in  place  of  his  eyes.  The  Ryders,  they  rashed 
out  wid  the  rest  all  but  the  father  that’s  bed¬ 
rid,  and  when  they  went  back  some  of  the 
young  lady’s  precious  slips  of  gould  was  gone 
and  her  deposit  went  to  pay  for  them  and  they 
had  to  move  to  chaper  primises.  St.  Joseph 
be  praised,  the  saloon  man  hisself  was  most 
beat  to  a  jelly  an’  his  lease  was  just  up  and 
the  notorious  place  is  to  rint  agin  and  it  can’t 
be  no  worse  if  the  devil  himself  runs  it.  If 
Bridget  Duffy  was  prisident  ther’  wouldn’t 
be  a  saloon  left  standin’  that  wasn’t  burned  to 
the  ground.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Dale  had  escaped  for  air  to  the  outer 
door  before  she  asked  for  another  poor  woman 
of  whom  Mrs.  Lee  had  told  her. 

“The  lady  is  it  that’s  baby  died  of  cholera 
phantom  an’s  got  the  manest  brute  of  a  man 
that  crawls?  Them  wons  is  moved  too.  ’ ’  She 
told  where  they  were  and  proceeded  to  launch 
lurid  invectives  against  the  brate.  Mrs.  Dale 
had  never  heard  a  woman,  or  in  fact  anyone, 
really  swear  before,  and  she  fled  up  the  stone 
steps,  her  flesh  fairly  creeping  with  this  horror 
added  to  all  the  others.  Glancing  back  in  a 
panic  she  saw  that  instead  of  pursuing  her 
like  a  fury  the  old  woman  was  calmly  looking 
after  her  with  her  honest,  unsnirking  eyes. 
The  gnome  was  regarding  her  with  his  know¬ 
ing  leer.  Still  in  his  little  black  hand  he  held 
his  rose,  as  daintily  as  a  little  girl  at  dancing 
school. 

At  the  door  described  as  ‘  ‘  the  Smithses’  ’  Mrs. 
Dale  stopped  both  to  breathe  and  to  listen  to 
one  of  Straus’s  waltzes,  played  with  accuracy 
and  spirit,  upon  a  wreck  of  a  piano.  In  a 
pause  she  knocked,  and  the  door  was  opened 
by  a  slight  woman  in  a  faded  blue  wrapper 
trimmed  with  faded  ribbon  and  much  mended 
lace.  A  row  of  different  colored  curl  papers 
crowned  her  large  forehead  like  a  wreath. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,’’  said  Mrs.  Dale,  “but 


** Actions  of  the  Just 

Smell  Sweet/’ 

The  fragrance  of  life  is  vigor  and 
strength,  neither  of  which  can  be  found 
in  a  person  whose  blood  is  impure,  and 
whose  every  breath  speaks  of  internal 
troubles.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  purifies 
the  blood  and  makes  the  weak  strong. 

Stomach  Trouble— “I  was  mndowu  and  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  stomach  complaint.  I  used 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  have  had  no  trouble 
since.”  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Ford,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 


Rood's  Pills  cure  liver  Ills;  the  non-lrrttatlnK  and  ^ 
only  cathartic  to  take  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla. 
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the  janitress  told  me  that  perhaps  yon  could 
give  me  Mrs.  Ryder’s  address.’’ 

“Walk  in  if  you  please  and  be  seated.  Alger¬ 
non,  you  can  give  the  address  to  this  lady.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Mrs.  Dale,  ’  ’  said  the  visitor. 

-.  A  long-haired,  delicate  youth  with  sightless 
eyes  rose  from  the  piano  and  bowed  quite  low, 
saying,  ‘  ‘  Happy  to  meet  you.  ’  ’  He  gave  the 
address  and  directions  for  finding  the  place. 
All  the  time,  as  though  involuntarily,  his 
hands  were  reaching  out  for  something. 

“It  is  the  flowers,’’  explained  the  mother, 
“he  is  so  very  fond  of  them.’’ 

“Yon  shall  have  them,  ’’  said  Mrs.  Dale  much 
touched,  putting  them  into  bis  long,  thin  fingers, 
“all  but  three  carnations  that  I  must  take  to 
Annie  Ryder.’’ 

“Thank  yon,  thank  you, ’’ said  the  young 
man,  pressing  the  flowers  with  fervor  to  his 
lips,  as  though  he  were  kissing  a  lady’s  band. 

“We  miss  the  Ryders, ’’he  said  plaintively 
and  with  his  mother's  precision  of  speech. 
“Miss  Annie  never  comes  to  hear  me  play  now, 
mother.  ’’ 

“You  know  she  is  working  very  hard,  dear, 
to  make  up  her  loss.  A  short  time  ago,’’  she 
explained  to  Mrs.  Dale,  “just  after  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Lee  left  us— I  was  glad  they  escaped  it 
—there  was  a  disturbance  at  one  of  the  many 
saloons  of  this  unfortunate  neighorhood.  My 
son  was  thought  to  be  injured  and  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  Miss  Ryder  met  with  a  loss  that 
obliged  them  to  take  a  still  cheaper  apartment. 

“My  husbaud  is  a  newspaper  reporter  with  too 
much  conscience  to  get  on.  He  wrote  the  affair 
up,  hoping — in  vain — for  some  amelioration  of 
these  evils.  Algernon  occasionally  played  in 
the  saloon,  not  so  much  for  the  pittance  he 
earned,  as  because  thej’  had  a  good  instrument, 
part  of  the  bait  for  that  trap  of  destruction, 
and  also  because  he  heard  pieces  there  that  he 
plays  by  ear.  He  must  learn  that  the  artist 
may  not  go  where  the  man  is  unsafe.  ’’ 

Odors  of  boiled  meat  and  cabbage  blended 
incongruously  with  these  low-spoken,  nicely 
articulated  words.  Newspapers,  magazines, 
quarterlies  and  library  books  were  heaped  upon 
the  table.  The  books  bore  such  contrasted 
names  as  Henry  George,  Karl  Marx,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Tolstoi  and  Horace.  And  there  was 
a  well  thumbed  Greek  testament. 

Mrs.  Dale  wanted  to  hear  more  music  and 
talk,  but  rose  to  go. 

“Please  stay,"  pleaded  Algernon  Smith, 
feeling  her  intention.  “I  like  your  voice.’’ 

“I  am  hurried  this  morning,’’  Mrs.  Dale 
said  regretfully,  “but  let  me  play  you  one  of 
Chopin’s  waltzes.’’ 

She  drew  off  her  gloves  and  laid  them  on  the 
little  old  piano,  and  played  the  theme  two  or 
three  times  over.  As  she  went  down  stairs 
she  heard  her  lesson  repeated  with  surprising 
fidelity. 

The  call  upon  the  Ryders  was  still  further 
delayed.  The  mother  with  the  little  baby 
drew  her  irresistibly.  This  time  it  was  not  a 
cellar,  but  the  attic  of  a  tumble  down  frame 
house,  built  when  that  part  of  the  city  was 
country.  The  sun  had  come  out  and  beat  on 
the  sloping  roof,  and  if  any  air  stirred  it  did 
not  find  its  way  into  the  one  dormer  window. 
Whatever  the  place  lacked  it  had  a  cook  stove, 
and  though  the  fire  of  chips  had  gone  out,  it 


kept  its  heat  as  if  from  sheer  perversity.  The 
frailest,  saddest-looking  woman  Mrs.  Dale  had 
ever  dreamed  of  sat  on  a  stool  against  the  wall, 
brooding  over  a  tiny,  wizened  infant. 

{Td  he  continued.) 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  missionary  on  her  way  heme  to  America, 
visiting  another  station,  was  made  happy  by 
music,  not  having  seen  a  piano  for  seven  and  a 
half  years.  TNew  York  women  who  can  count 
up  perhaps  sixty  musical  entertainments  at¬ 
tended  during  one  winter  may  perhaps  realize 
what  at  least  one  of  the  sacrifices  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary’s  life  may  be. 

“Gysbes’’  is  the  name  of  the  cook  in  one 
of  the  Persian  missionary  homes.  It  means 
“enough  girls’’  and  was  given  after  the  birth 
of  several  daughters. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Moffett  and  Dr.  Fish 
in  Seoul,  performed  by  Mr.  Lee,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  marriages  made  in  heaven 
and  everybody  approved.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffett 
started  out  on  their  wedding  journey  in  rather 
novel  style,  she  in  a  chair  carried  by  four 
coolies  and  he  on  his  bicycle.  They  carried 
food  for  the  two  weeks’  journey.  Their  future 
home  will  be  in  Pyeng  Yang. 

Mrs.  Harris  of  Tripoli  gives  glimpses  into 
her  husband’s  busy  and  useful  life,  besieged  as 
he  is  by  the  sick,  with  clinics  and  surgical 
operations.  She  says  “I  could  write  a  letter 
every  day  from  the  material.’’  These  area 
few  of  the  cases  she  tells  about:  An  old  Mar- 
onite  priest  came  for  an  operation  for  cataract. 
It  was  successfully  performed  and  sight  re¬ 
stored  and  he  was  doing  well  when  his  wife 
came  to  see  him.  She  brought  her  rosary. 
She  sat  close  by  him  saying  her  prayers  and 
so  he  could  help  her  count  her  beads.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  she  dropited  her  rosary  in  his  eye, 
causing  great  pain.  Inflammation  set  in,  and 
all  the  work  was  undone.  He  was  there  for 
some  time  but  would  not  listen  to  the  Bible 
at  all,  and  shouted  to  the  women  to  stop  read¬ 
ing,  saying  that  it  made  his  head  ache.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  enter  into  discu.ssions  and 
arguments  with  the  Bible  reader  and  speak 
harshly  to  her;  but  she  was  patient  and  one  day 
he  said  “Welcome!  Are  you  going  to  read 
now?  I  cannot  see, but  I  feel  better  and  I  have 
been  thinking  these  past  days.  Do  read  to  ns 
and  read  loudly  as  I  can  not  hear  very  well.  ’  ’ 
He  grew  more  and  more  interested  and  before 
he  left  he  said  “Perhaps  I  shall  never  see,  but 
I  do  want  to  see  Jesus.  ’’ 

By  their  own  confession  many  Maronite 
priests  are  convinced  at  heart  of  the  truth 
from  hearing  the  Bible  and  the  teaching  at 
the  hospital,  and  wish  for  better  things  than 
their  church  teaches.  One  priest  came  to  visit 
friends  and  was  surprised  and  interested  to 
hear  the  Bible  woman  reading.  The  verse 
was  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  ’  ’  and  he  said, 
smiling,  “That  is  just  what  you  are  doing; 
I  am  afraid  yon  will  convert  all  these  Mar- 
onites  to  your  belief.  ’  ’ 

“Not  only  Maronites  but  all  who  hear  the 
Gospel  we  hope;  don’t  you  hope  so  too?’  said 
the  woman. 

“Don’t  try  your  skill  on  me,’’  he  replied, 
“or  talk  to  me  of  religious  things  here.  ’’ 
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“Why  not?  Do  you  not  wish  your  friends 
here  to  know  the  truth?’’ 

“1  am  afraid  they  may  have  the  same  punish¬ 
ment  I  suffered.  ’  ’  Then  he  told  how  he  had 
had  Protestant  friends  and  attended  their  meet¬ 
ings,  and  was  discovered  and  whipped  three 
times  by  the  bishop.  Since  then  he  had  not 
seen  a  Protestant  or  talked  with  one.  “I  dare 
not  speak  out  and  face  persecution  but  I  know 
the  truth.  W’henever  I  think  deeply  on  these 
matters  of  religion  I  am  troubled,  for  I  am 
walking  against  my  conscience.  The  time  will 
come  when  everyone  will  have  freedom  to  walk 
as  he  believes  is  right.  ’  ’ 

There  was  one  man  named  Abu  Ali  whose 
little  daughter  had  an  operation  for  club  feet; 
he  could  read  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
Bible ;  hearing  the  new  testament  for  the  first 
time,  he  asked  many  questions  and  committed 
scripture  texts  to  memory  and  each  day  could 
tell  what  he  learned  the  previous  day.  Finally 
the  Bible  was  left  with  him  all  the  time,  and 
nearly  all  day  he  read  aloud  from  it  that  all 
might  hear  him. 

One  woman  who  was  at  the  hospital  a  year 
ago  returned  recently,  and  asked  for  a  Bible 
reading  the  very  first  thing,  as  she  had  been 
longing  all  the  year  to  hear  the  good  words, 
and  she  had  not  forgotten  what  she  had  learned 
a  year  ago.  S.  R.  D. 

The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement. 

[TENEMENT  HOUSE  CHAPTER.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mrs.  Juuan  Hrath,  Chairman. 

Miss  Anmik  R.  Beaia,  Cor.  Sec’y. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

SOire  YOUNG  HELPERS. 

Nothing  shows  the  real  home  feeling  our 
people  have  about  the  Settlement  House  more 
than  the  love  the  children  have  for  it  and  their 
desire  to  be  always  about.  They  jump  eagerly 
at  any  little  errand  which  gives  them  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  lingering  in  the  office  and  halls  as 
well  as  in  the  yard.  In  fact,  two  little  girls 
had  fairly  established  themselves  before  we 
knew  it  as  volunteer  workers,  only  going  home 
to  eat  and  sleep  these  vacation  days,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  useful  they  make  themselves, 
doing  all  the  errands,  and  saving  many  steps 
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How  to  secure 
an  orange  grove 
in  Cuba  where 
frosts  cannot 
harm  it  is  worthy 
of  your  attention 

BECAUSE 

It  will  give  an 
income  for  sev= 
eral  generations 

Address 

H.  C.  STRACK 

Reference  2 1  W est  52d  St. 
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The  School  Hymnal 

For  the  regular  and  occasional  services  of  all  departments  of  the 
Sabbath- school  and  Young  People's  Societies 

SQUARE  12MO,  CLOTH,  272  PAGES 
SINGLE  COPIES,  40  CENTS;  $27.00  A  HUNDRED 


r  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  announcement  is  made  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Hymnal  for  Sunday-schools  which  has  been  fora 
long  time  in  preparation.  Many  of  our  schools  are  awaiting  it,  and  a 
general  adoption  of  it  is  confidently  looked  for  after  e.xamination  into 
its  merits.  With  the  publication  of  this  book  the  series  of  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  hymnals  for  the  Church,  the  Social  Meeting,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  is  complete.  The  last  in  the  series  will  be  found  in  every  way 
as  satisfactory  in  its  department  as  its  predecessors,  The  Hymnal  and  The 
Chapel  Hymnal,  have  proved  to  be. 

The  book  contains  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  hymns  and  tunes.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  tunes  have  been  written  for  the  book,  and  many  more  are 
entirely  fresh  and  unknown  to  our  Sunday-schools  and  Young  People’s  Societies. 
Special  care  has  been  given  to  the  selection  of  hymns  that  should  be  pleasing  to 
young  people,  and  at  the  same  time  tend  to  cultivate  both  their  taste  and  spiritual 
life. 

A  sample  copy  v>ill  be  sent  for  examination.  v)ith  a  viev)  to  introduction, 
for  25  cents 

’Please  address  all  correspondence  and  mgairies  to 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath-School  Work 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

M/o  Walnut  Street  156  Fifth  Avenue  37  Randolph  Street  1516  Locust  Street 


to  the  tired  workers.  They  listen  for  the  post¬ 
man  and  come  immediately  to  announce  any 
letters  in  the  box,  and  feel  a  personal  pride 
and  interest  in  everything  that  goes  on. 

Their  favorite  amusement  is  to  play  Miss 
Mayer,  if  that  lady  happens  to  be  out,  and  one 
can  get  a  chance  to  mount  her  revolving  chair, 
seize  pen  and  paper  and  pretend  to  write  very 
hard,  while  another  will  come  in  with  a  cane, 
bent  over  as  if  in  distress.  In  response  to 
questions,  she  tells  a  doleful  tale  of  lots  of  chil¬ 
dren,  a  sick  husband  and  of  being  cold  or 
hungry,  facts  that  are  too  sadly  familiar  to 
seem  unnatural  experiences  in  these  short  lives ; 
always  winding  up  by  a  request  to  be  sent  to 
the  country,  which  is  their  cure  for  all  ills. 
Then  the  make  believe  Miss  Mayer  writes  an 
order  and  tells  the  poor  woman  to  “be  sure 
and  not  lose  it,  ’  ’  and  to  “  be  sure  to  get  to  the 
train  in  time.  ’  ’  It  is  amusing  to  hear  how 
well  these  conversations  are  reproduced,  al¬ 
though  the  children  are  never  allowed  to 
linger  in  the  room  during  such  interviews. 

The  other  day,  the  superintendent  being  out, 
Annie  went  a  little  further  and  thought  she 
could  interview  a  real  applicant  for  her,  and 
reported  on  her  return  a  long  list  of  things 
asked  for,  and  how  she  had  told  the  woman 
that  she  ‘  ‘  would  not  promise  her  anything, '  ’ 
and  that  she  would  “have  to  come  again  at  11 
o’clock  to  see  Miss  Mayer,’’  evidently  suspect¬ 
ing  that  it  was  not  a  worthy  case.  It  was  an 
amusing  though  not  very  safe  experiment  and 
of  course  one  not  to  be  repeated. 

The  child  is  a  Hebrew  by  birth,  but  says  her 
mother  is  ‘  ‘  not  very  religion,  ’  ’  and  is  quite 
willing  she  should  attend  our  meetings  and  the 
Sunday-school.  She  is  always  asking  some 
question  about  Christ,  and  will  listen  as  long 
as  anyone  will  talk  of  his  life,  being  particu¬ 
larly  distressed  because  some  Italian  children 
taunt  her  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  killed 
their  Lord.  She  wishes  we  would  tell  her 
that  this  was  not  true,  but  was  somewhat 
comforted  when  we  explained  that  they  did 
not  believe  that  Jesus  was  what  he  claimed  to 
be  She  is  “sure  they  must  have  liked  him 
because  he  was  so  good,  even  if  they  did  not 
believe  him.’’  Every  time  she  can  find  a 
picture  of  Christ  in  a  book  or  magazine  she 
runs  to  us  to  explain  it,  although  she  usually 
finds  the  meaning  herself. 

One  day  when  our  workers  were  all  eating 
lunch  together,  she  was  privileged  to  sit  with 
them  and  grew  very  confidential ;  asking  if  they 


ever  got  lucky  numbers  in  letters  as  her 
mamma  did.  She  was  so  sorry  for  them  when 
they  said  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  and  told  how  her  mother  belonged  to 
something,  she  could  not  tell  what,  and  often 
got  letters  with  a  number  in  it,  and  then 
“sometimes  she  got  money  all  for  nothing. 
Once  she  made  fifty  dollars  all  that  way,  and 
all  the  Jewish  people  did  it.’’  And  so,  as  she 
prattles  on  unconsciously,  we  learn  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations  that  assail  these  un¬ 
protected  homes  and  are  enabled  in  a  quiet 
way  to  put  in  a  gentle  word  of  warning  here 
and  there,  and  to  sow  a  little  good  seed  that 
we  hope  may  spring  up  and  bear  good  fruit 
later  on. 

One  of  Annie’s  self-imposed  duties  is  to  look 
after  the  stream  of  little  girls  that  come  every 
day  for  baths.  She  pilots  them  to  the  bath¬ 
room  in  the  basement  and  informs  them  of  all 
the  rules  in  force  there.  It  is  delightful  to 
see  the  growing  popularity  of  the  bath,  and 
we  have  so  many  opportunities  now  for  dis¬ 
tributing  soap  and  wash  cloths  that  our  reserve 
is  quite  exhausted  and  we  greatly  need  a  fresh 
supply.  We  are  also  in  pressing  need  of  under¬ 
wear  for  both  women  and  children  and  of 
sheets.  It  is  hard  for  the  nurse  not  to  be  able 
to  supply  fresh  covering  for  the  beds  of  her 
patients,  which  she  often  finds  in  such  sad 

condition.  _ 

HE.4LTH  NOTES. 

“Instead  of  “quick  lunch’’  the  restaurants  in 
summer  should  put  out  signs  of  “leisurely 
lunch,  ’  ’  because  it  has  been  fully  proved  that 
eating  a  hasty  meal,  mixed  with  cold  drinks  or 
ice,  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  day,  makes  one  suffer 
more  acutely  from  the  heat,  and  materially  in¬ 
creases  the  danger  of  sun-stroke. 

It  was  once  thought  that  sun-stroke  resulted 
only  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  this 
has  been  disproved.  Sun-stroke  can  be  caused 
by  the  reflected  thermal  rays  of  sunlight,  so 
that  a  person  under  cover  all  day  may  be  pros¬ 
trated,  provided  his  skin  or  circulation  is  out 
of  order. 
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CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  , 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use  | 
In  time.  Sold  by  dmgglstA 
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The  Belfast  Witness  looks  across  the  twenty- 
flve  miles  of  Irish  channel  which  it  is  proposed 
to  tunnel  one  of  these  days,  and  sums  up  the 
eoolesiastical  situation  in  Britain,  as  it  thinks 
it  sees  it,  in  the  near  future: 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  these  realms  is  just 
entering  upon  a  period  of  great  conflict.  From 
all  the  signs  already  above  the  horizon  two 
things  are  quite  manifest  to  ns.  The  flrst  is 
that  Protestantism  will  have  to  flght  for  its 
life,  and  the  second  thin^  is  that  the  Church 
of  England  as  an  Establishment  is  doomed. 
Ritualism  will  do  for  her  what  Nonconformity 
never  was  able  to  da  It  will  bring  about 
disestablishment,  and  with  disestablishment 
the  Church  will  break  up  into  three,  perhaps 
four,  pieces.  Her  two  archbishops  appear  to 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  gravity  of 
the  present  situation.  They  are  discussing 
questions  of  incense  and  altar  lights  while 
Rome  is  thundering  at  the  citadel.  The  result 
will  be  a  triumph  of  Ritualism  all  along  the 
line,  and  with  that  triumph  will  come  about 
disestablishment.  The  Ritualists  will  demand 
it  So  will  the  Nonconformists.  Even  the 
Evangelicals  within  the  Church  will  be  glad 
of  any  door  by  which  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  deadly  embrace  of  error.  And  thus 
P*rotestantism  will  be  once  more  in  the  smelt¬ 
ing  pot.  Irish  Presbyterianism  ought  to  have 
a  great  part  to  play  in  the  coming  struggle. 


The  Christian  Work  concedes  that  financially 
the  Raines  liquor  law  of  this  state  may  be 
the  success  that  is  claimed  for  it.  The  reverse 
side,  however,  is  that  morally  it  is  not  a  suc¬ 
cess: 

It  has  not  minimized  liquor  selling,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  traffic  has  increased,  while 
the  spectacle  is  witnessed  of  Sunday  becoming 
almost  as  much  a  liquor  selling  day  as  any 
other — and  the  state  authorities  do  not  inter¬ 
fere.  Not  only  so,  but  the  people  themselves 
seem  indifferent.  The  real  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  of  affairs  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is,  singularly  enough,  from  the  liquor  trade  of 
this  State  that  the  movement  comes  for  a 
rigorous  enforcement  of  the  statute  regulating 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  move¬ 
ment  has  been  initiated  in  Rochester,  this 
State,  where  all  the  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  and  nearly  all  of  the  retail  dealers,  have 
signed  an  “iron-clad”  agreement  that  they  will 
“support  all  reasonable  and  honest  efforts  to 
secure  the  enforcement  of  all  laws,  and  with¬ 
hold  our  assistance  and  support  from  those 
who,  upon  proper  information  and  evidence, 
may  be  prosecuted  for  their  violation  in  any 
of  the  courts.  ’  ’  One  motive  for  the  adoption 
of  this  course  is  frankly  stated  to  be  the  telief 
of  the  liquor  trade  that  the  Raines  law  is  un¬ 
just  in  many  particulars,  and  that  its  rigid 
enforcement  will  hasten  the  repeal  of  such 
provisions.  So  we  have  the  spectacle  of  the 
liquor  dealers  seeking  to  enforce  the  law 
against  themselves!  It  will  be  interesting  to 
note  the  result  of  this  experiment. 


The  Occident  notes  the  conditions  under 
which  Prof.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  late  of 


JF  you  look  at  a  dozen  com¬ 
mon  lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth’s  ‘‘pearl  top” 
or  “pearl  glass,”  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac¬ 
beth’s  don’t;  you  can’t  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty ;  you  can’t  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth’s  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  **  Index'*  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cornell,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  California.  Writing  of  them. 
Dr.  F.  D.  Bovard  evidently  regards  them  as 
smacking  pretty  strongly  of  ‘  ‘  one-man  power.  ’  ’ 
But,  premising  that  he  is  a  very  good  and  able 
man,  the  situation  is  not  a  bad  one.  We  quote 
conditions  and  comment : 

Ftr«<— That  he  (the  president)  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  professors  and 
instructors,  and  that  his  recommendations 
shall  be  sustained  by  the  board  of  regents. 

Second — That  all  communications  from  the 
faculty  to  the  board  of  regents  shall  pass 
through  his  hands. 

Third — That  he  shall  have  the  power  to  fix 
the  compensation  of  instructors;  that  salaries 
shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished,  except  on 
his  recommendation. 

Fourth — That  the  board,  after  deciding  to 
support  the  president,  must  not  withdraw  its 
support. 

The  government  and  development  of  a  great 
university  is  a  difficult  thing,  and  we  think 
Dr.  Wheeler’s  propositions  are  worthy  of  care¬ 
ful  consideration.  Such  a  radical  action,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  regents  would  contra¬ 
vene  the  fundamental  law  of  the  university. 
It  would  be  virtually  abandoning  their  func¬ 
tions.  The  support  that  could  not  be  with¬ 
drawn  would  be  very  weak,  or  no  support  at 
all.  It  cancels  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  nature  and  use  of  authority  in  the 
operation  of  a  university  are  of  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  the  president  must  have  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  freedom.  Dr.  Wheeler  must  know  that 
compliance  with  such  conditions  as  he  lays 
down  would,  after  all,  be  binding  only  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  rights  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  charter  of  the  university  may  be 
held  in  abeyance ;  but  no  action  of  the  board, 
however  cordial  and  unanimous,  could  set 
aside  its  constitutional  rights.  It  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  doubted  whether  the  regents  have  the 
right  to  formally  lay  aside  the  functions  of 
their  office.  There  are  some  things  which  can 
best  be  done  under  the  common  law,  and  this 
is  one  of  them. 

That  Hebrew  students  are  taking  high  rank 
in  our  educational  institutions  has  become  a 
matter  of  general  observation.  Perhaps  the 
success  of  some  of  them  may  in  part  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  existence  of  the  Hebrew  Loan 
Society.  It  is  very  certain  that  many  a  re¬ 
spectable  scholar  has  failed  of  attaining  an 
eminent  degree  in  college  by  the  necessity 
laid  upon  him  of  doing  remunerative  work 
during  term  time.  The  Hebrews  have  dis¬ 
covered  a  more  excellent  way.  Describing  the 
work  of  their  Free  Loan  Society  the  American 
Hebrew  says: 

A  good  work  done  by  this  society  that  needs 
only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  appreciated  is 
the  granting  of  loans  to  students  attending 
college.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  they 
are  advanced  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  tuition  and  books,  and  this  is 
repaid  by  them  in  the  fall  from  money  received 
from  teaching  or  temporary  engagement  in 
some  other  occupation.  Inasmuch  as  no  inter¬ 
est  is  charged  on  loans  and  the  capital  must  be 
kept  intact,  this  loss,  as  well  as  the  current 
expense  of  the  society,  is  met  altogether  from 
membership  dues  and  such  general  donations 
as  are  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  Southern  Churchman  makes  a  plea  for 
unity  of  Christian  effort,  which  is  beautiful  in 
spirit  and  all  the  more  cogent  as  coming  from 
a  church  which  has  not  the  reputation  of  such 
catholicity  of  spirit.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  abundant  Christian  unity  in  activity 
so  far  as  individuals  are  concerned  and  quoting 
a  beautiful  utterance  of  Bishop  Whipple,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Christian  work  of  the  missionaries 
of  other  churches  than  his  own,  and  further 
instancing  a  case  of  comity  between  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Episcopal  missions  in  Brazil,  the 
writer  continues : 

Our  General  Convention  and  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  or  the  General  Conference, 
as  our  diocesan  conventions,  meeting  some¬ 
times,  in  the  same  place,  or  at  the  same  time, 
frequently  send  fraternal  greetings,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  Christian  interest  and  affection. 
Might  they  not  sometimes  send  other  messages 
in  regard  to  matters  of  common  interest  and 
importance?  Take  the  problem,  for  instance. 


“  Simple,  direct,  convincing.” — Public  Opinion. 

BY  THE  REV, 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

NEW  YORK 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25 

“  The  volume  is  a  quotable 
one;  full  of  pithy  thought." 

— New  York  Home  Journal. 

‘‘  A  fresh  and  instructive  work.” 

— Presbyterian  Review 

“  Helpful  and  hopeful .  .  .7vorthy 
of  a  place  in  every  Christian  s 
library."  — CHRISTIAN  EVANGELIST. 

“Experimental,  vital,  real.” — The  Outlook. 

"Thoughtful,  earnest,  and  at 
the  same  time  interesting.” 

— Prof.  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  Yale  University. 

“Just  the  book  we  need.” 

— Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  N.  Y.  Observer. 


The  Gospel 
For  a  World 
of  Sin 


The  Gospel 
For  an  Age 
of  Doubt 


BY  THE  REV. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Author  of  "Little  Rivers," 
etc.  ,  etc.  ,  etc. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25 


‘‘  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  ‘  Gospel  For  an  Age  of  Doubt,’ 
which  is  often  called  the  finest  apologetic  of  modem 
times,  is  constantly  coming  out  in  new  editions.  It 
is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands — and  heart — 
of  every  thoughtful  Christian  of  the  day." — The 
Interior. 


“  Dr.  Van  Dyke’s  lectures  form  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
defenses  of  Christianity  that  lue  have  yet  met  with.” 
— The  Academy,  London. 

“  The  most  vital,  suggestive,  helpful  book  we  know 
in  the  whole  range  of  theological  writing  at  this 
period.” — The  New  York  Ti.mes. 

“  Here  in  strong  and  often  graphic  English,  is  set 
forth  a  broad  evangelicalism  such  as  this  age  intense¬ 
ly  needs.  This  is  a  book  every  Christian  teacher  may 
well  read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest.” — Dr. 
Marcus  O.  Dod. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

66  HFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


which  was  present  to  the  minds  of  all  in  our 
last  General  Convention.  .  .  .  divorce  and  its 
increasing  evils.  It  might  be  impossible,  or 
inexpedient  to  pass,  or  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  a  law  common  to  all  the  churches.  The 
difficulties  thus  far,  with  only  one  church, 
show  what  they  might  be  if  attempted  with 
all.  But  suppose  the  churches,  as  churches, 
and  from  their  central  bodies,  to  unite  in  a 
petition  to  the  civil  authority  to  act  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  these  existing  evils;  say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  have  a  marriage  and  divorce  law, 
alike  in  its  operation,  for  all  parts  of  our  land, 
and  not,  as  it  is  now,  a  matter  of  state  legis¬ 
lation.  .  .  The  moral  power  of  such  petition 
would  be  immense ;  and  the  legislation,  thus 
suggested,  would  certainly  diminish  the  exist¬ 
ing  evils.  Anything  which  leads  the  united 
Christendom  of  our  country  to  act  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  evil  will  tend  to  its  diminution, 
if  not  entire  obliteration. 

So,  too,  as  to  Sabbath  observance,  the  saloon, 
the  gambling- house,  the  Mormon  legislator  in 
Congress.  .  .  The  Church  is  a  great  power  in 
this  country.  Much  of  that  power  is  in  and 
through  its  individual  members.  But  much 
more  of  it,  not  yet  brought  out,  is  in  its  united 
organic  action.  Such  action  as  will  increase  the 
moral  force  of  each  organic  component  will  be 
to  all,  as  to  the  world  outside,  an  element  of 
inestimable  moral  and  social  as  well  as  spir¬ 
itual  advantage. 


For  Dyspepsia 

Take  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Andrews,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  “A  wonderful  rem¬ 
edy  which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the 
worst  forms  of  dyspepsia.” 
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The  Camera  Club. 

Lnclle  Wand. 

The  August  competition  of  the  club  will  be 
in  the  issue  of  the  81st.  Pictures  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  not  later  than  the  25th.  The  prizes  will 
consist  of  books,  and  as  offered  last  month, 
the  winners  may  make  their  own  selection. 
Five  dollars  is  the  value  of  the  first  prize  and 
two  dollars  and  a  half  of  the  second  prize. 

Viola  S. — Your  picture  submitted  for  the 
last  competition  is  worthy  of  some  comment. 
The  exposure  and  subject  were  good,  but  the 
picture  had  the  fault  very  common  to  hand 
camera  work,  the  camera  was  not  level.  For 
such  work  you  should  use  a  tripod.  The  point 
of  view  was  also  faulty,  the  perspective  mak¬ 
ing  the  horse  resemble  somewhat  the  famous 
giraffe  picture.  The  vanishing  points  of  a 
photographic  perspective  should  not  be  short, 
make  them  as  distant  as  possible. 

William  C. — The  editor  cannct  recommend  a 
particular  plate  through  these  columns.  There 
are  many  makes  and  all  give  good  results  in 
the  line  of  work  to  which  they  are  specially 
adapted.  In  ordinary  photography  of  not  too 
high  an  order  try  several  makes  and  stick  to 
the  one  that  gives  best  results. 

Margaret  F. — If  you  will  send  me  your  full 
name  and  address  I  will  write  yen  of  an  ex¬ 
change  where  your  pictures  may  find  a  ready 
sale. 

Aubrey  B. — The  curling  of  the  gelatine 
around  the  edge  of  your  plates  is  caused  by 
using  water  for  the  bath  that  is  not  cold 
enough.  If  yon  cannot  use  iced  water,  use  the 
hardening  solution  or  powders.  The  streaks 
across  your  picture  are  from  a  light  struck 
plate.  Be  very  careful  in  loading  and  unload¬ 
ing  your  camera.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the 
paper.  The  make  you  use  is  one  of  the  best 
on  the  market. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

A  matter  of  interest  to  alumni  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  was  the  formation  in 
Pittsburgh  last  week  of  a  temporary  organiza 
tion,  to  be  known  as  “The  Western  Alumni 
Association  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.” 
The  meeting  was  called  by  a  few  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  seminary,  who  will  make  an  effort 
to  have  President  Hall  address  a  public 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  evening  of  Sep¬ 
tember  11.  At  that  time  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  will  be  effected.  There  are  in  and 
about  that  city  about  fifty  graduates  of  Union 
Seminary. 

The  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  which  has  secured  a  new  president  in 
Prof.  Rush  Rhees  of  Newton  Theological 
School,  is  planning  for  a  half  million  dollar 
addition  to  their  endowment.  The  deficit  for 
running  expenses  last  year  was  $7,000,  and  be¬ 
sides  there  is  a  debt  of  $16,000,  with  which  the 
year  began. 

On  the  day  on  which  Prof.  Rhees  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  Rochester  University, 
July  6,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Chapin 
Seelye,  daughter  of  Dr.  L.  Clark  Seelye,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Smith  College.  It  is  said  that  Prof. 
Rhees  will  introduce  his  specialty  at  Newton 
Seminary  into  the  university  course,  namely. 
Biblical  literature  and  interpretation. 

Mr.  Henry  Justin  Smith,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Justin  A.  Smith,  for  several  years  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Standard  (the  Baptist 
paper  of  Chicago),  has  been  chosen  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  Colby  College.  He  will 
serve  as  professor  of  English  for  the  coming 
college  year. 


CHURCH  HYMNS  S 

Adopted  by  Oeein  Grove  Assoelatlon, 

Mr.  Moody’s  Northlleld  Conferences, 
and  other  prominent  assemblies  this  season 
#25,  #30  and  #3.5  per  lOO,  accordinff  to  binding. 
Samples  of  either,  post  free,  3oc 
THK  BTGLtlW  &  MAIN  CU.,  New  York  and  Chicago 
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The  college  year  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity,  Cleveland,  has  been  most  prosperous. 
The  number  of  students  has  been  large,  the  new 
courses  offered  have  been  popular,  and  the 
increase  in  both  equipment  and  endowment 
has  been  notable.  The  commencement  speakers 
were  President  Gilman  and  Professor  William 
Keith  Brooks  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  Cor¬ 
nell.  One  hundred  and  seventeen  degrees  were 
conferred  by  the  university  through  its  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  A  laboratory  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  biology,  zoology  and  botany  was 
dedicated.  The  structure  is  of  stone,  of  Gothic 
design,  three  stories  in  height.  Besides  labora¬ 
tories  and  lecture  rooms,  it  contains  aquaria 
and  rooms  whose  temperature  can  be  kept 
either  low  or  high  as  may  be  desired  for  the 
rearing  of  various  animals  under  most  favora¬ 
ble  conditions.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  green-house,  as  an  annex,  for  the 
department  of  botany.  The  officers  of  the 
college,  together  with  one  representative  of 
each  class,  formally  broke  ground  for  the  Hark- 
ness  Chapel  of  the  College  for  Women.  The 
dome  for  the  equatorial  telescope,  one  of  the 
largest  possessed  by  a  college  in  this  country, 
is  approaching  completion,  and  the  instruments 
with  all  accessories  will  be  placed  in  position 
before  the  opening  of  college  in  September. 
The  university  has  also  received  endowment 
for  two  chairs  and  several  thousand  dollars  for 
the  library.  The  whole  amount  represented  by 
all  these  gifts  aggregates  no  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty -five  thousand  dollars.  H.  A.  H. 

A  School  for  Boys  in  Zurich. — Many  Ameri¬ 
can  parents  are  looking  for  a  place  abroad 
where,  at  moderate  expense  and  with  some 
home  safeguards,  their  sons  may  acquire  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  German 
and  French  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  the 
regular  branches  of  study.  The  Institute  of 
the  Pension  Franejaise  at  Zurich  appears  to  be 
such  a  place.  It  offers  a  thorough  course  of 
study  preparatory  to  the  Polytechnic  or  the 
University.  The  Rev.  S.  Beruatto,  who  was 
for  fourteen  years  principal  of  the  Industrial 
Home  established  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hammond 
in  Venice,  is  at  the  head  of  the  institute  and 
has  associated  with  him  such  well  known 
teachers  as  Professors  Sulzberger,  Mazzinghi- 
Gorgerat,  Bauer,  Engel,  Trneb,  Hindermann 
and  others.  Mr.  Beruatto  is  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  expects  to  sail  for  home  about  the  first 
of  September.  He  will  be  glad  to  take  charge 
of  any  pupils  desiring  to  go  over  with  him  and 
will  return  with  them  at  the  end  of  the  year 
if  so  desired.  For  further  particulars  address 
Rev.  S.  Beriiatto,  No.  37  Marion  street.  New 
York. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  were  held  July  1  on  the  campus.  The 
outgoing  class  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  university,  106  receiving  the  bachelor  de¬ 
gree.  The  exercises  had  special  reference  to 
the  founding  of  the  institution  exactly  seven 
years  ago.  The  president,  W.  R.  Harper,  re¬ 
ported  that  2,959  had  been  registered  as  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  university,  805  in  the  regular 
college  work,  284  in  the  college  for  teachers, 
535  in  the  Divinity  School,  592  unclassified  and 
943  were  graduate  students.  The  teaching 
force  of  the  university  numbers  235  instructors. 

The  public  exercises  of  Founders’  Day  began 
with  the  graduate  matutinal  at  8.30  A.M. 
President  W.  R.  Harper  received  all  of  the 
candidates  for  degrees  and  other  guests  at  his 
home,  where  breakfast  was  served.  At  10.80 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  Beta  Chapter 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  took  place.  Professor  J.  T. 
Hatfield  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  the 
chapter  and  President  C.  R.  Northrop  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  made  a  capital 
address  on  the  ‘  ‘  Progress  of  Education.  ’  ’ 

The  convocation  exercises  began  at  3  P.M. 
Fully  2,500  people  listened  to  President  James 


B.  Angell  of  Michigan  University,  who  spoke 
on  “The  Old  College  and  the  New  University.  ” 
The  university  dinner  was  '  served  at  7,  P.  M. 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  July  2,  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
preached  the  convocation  sermon  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  A  grand  patriotic  service 
was  also  held  on  the  campus,  addressed  by 
President  A.  H.  Strong  of  Rochester  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  New  York.  T.  S.  J. 


OP  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

The  several  tent  campaigns  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  have  been  tried  the  past  week  by 
the  frequent  rains,  but  the  attendance  has  for 
the  most  part  been  good,  and  the  meeting  at 
Fifty-sixth  street  on  Friday  night,  when  Mr. 
Moody  took  charge,  is  described  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  services  ever  held  in  the 
city. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer  of  Christ  Church, 
London,  is  expected  to  preach  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  next,  August  6. 

Mr.  Moody  preached  in  the  Church  of  the 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  last  and  there 
was  a  large  congregation.  The  attendance 
thus  far  at  Northfield  has  been  unusually  large 
and  the  days  to  come  are  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  special  interest. 

The  fine  Collegiate  Church  at  Forty-eighth 
street  in  Fifth  avenue  is  to  be  well  served 
during  August,  Dr.  Pentecost  of  Yonkers 
preaching  for  two  Sunday  mornings  and  Dr. 
Gnnsanlus  of  Chicago  the  closing  Sundays 
of  the  month. 

The  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Henry  and 
Remsen  streets,  Brooklyn,  is  open  for  morning 
service  during  August  with  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Coe  as  preacher.  The  Reformed  Church  on  the 
Heights  and  the  First  and  Second  Presbyterian 
congregations,  so  far  as  in  town,  unite  in 
this  service.  Dr.  Storrs,  the  pastor  of  this 
church,  has  entered  upon  his  yearly  vacation 
in  usual  health. 


OBITUARY. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  AEEI8. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  learned 
with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  in  Santiago, 
Chili,  July  16,  of  the  Rev.  John  Mather  Allis 
D.  D.  July  2  a  cable  announced  that  he  could 
not  live  a  month,  and  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  character  of  the  disease  a  second 
cable,  July  10,  read  “cerebral.”  This  was 
followed  July  16  by  the  message,  “Died  peace¬ 
fully.” 

Dr.  Allis  was  born  in  Danville,  Canada, 
December  15,  1839.  He  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1866,  and  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  1869.  During  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  served  the  Sprague 
Street  Church  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  First 
Church  of  Lansing,  Mich., the  First  Church  of 
Anaheim,  Cal.,  the  Larkin  Street  Church  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  the  First  Church  of 


Deafness  Cannot  be'Cnred 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the  diseased 
por  ion  or  the  ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure  Deal - 
ness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional  remedies.  Deafness  is 
caused  by  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  lininK  of 
the  Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  (jets  inflamot 
}ou  have  a  rumbling;  sound  or  imperfect  hearing,  and 
when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness  is  the  result,  and 
unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hearing  will  be  d* . 
stroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by 
catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case  of 
Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure,  Send  for  circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO„  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Lafayette,  Indiana.  In  May,  1888,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  forei^  missionary  and  assigned  to 
the  Chili  mission,  and  with  what  ability  and 
zeal  he  has  labored  in  that  important  field  the 
whole  church  well  knows. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Chili  missiom  When  last  in  the  United  States 
he  served  as  assistant  secretary  in  the  Board 
Rooms  during  Dr.  Mitchell’s  visit  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  field,  and  also  raised  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  large  boys’  school  building  in 
Santiago.  Dr.  Allis  has  traveled  all  over  Chili 
in  the  itinerating  work  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  needy  field  for  which  he  has 
worked  so  earnestly  and  devotedly. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  three  children  to  mourn 
his  loss.  The  Board  desires  to  place  on  record 
its  high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Dr.  Allis’ 
services  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to  express 
to  the  sorrowing  relatives  its  loving  and  pray¬ 
erful  sympathy. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York. — Sunday  School  E.tten'ion. — A 
new  Sunday-school  has  been  established  by 
the  Presbytery’s  committee  at  Wakefield,  New 
York  city,  opposite  Woodlawn.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  Dursie  Building  on  White  Plains 
avenue  south  of  Fifteenth  avenue  has  been 
leased  and  the  rooms  neatly  fitted  up.  The 
“opening”  was  on  Sunday  afternoon,  July  23, 
with  an  audience  of  100.  Fifty-six  scholars  were 
registered  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Wallace 
as  superintendent.  Devotional  meetings  were 
inaugurated  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  25,  with 
35  in  attendance.  An  excellent  spirit  is  mani¬ 
fest.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  suc¬ 
cessful  work  inaugurated  by  Presbytery’s  com¬ 
mittee,  which  established  the  Sunday-schools 
out  of  which  grew  the  now  strong  West  End 
and  Lenox  churches,  will  be  duplicated  at 
Wakefield,  where  a  need  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  has  long  been  felt. 

Hudson  Presbytery  held  a  pro  re  nata  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Central  Church,  Haverstraw,  on 
July  27,  at  which  the  Rev.  A.  F.  Pape  was 
released  from  the  German  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Nyack.  Mr.  Pape  will  temporarily  engage 
in  business.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Harlow  was  ap- 
XK>inted  moderator  of  the  session. 

D.  F.  Bonner  S.  C. 

Alb.vny. — Madigon  Avenue  Church. — During 
the  absence  of  the  i^tor,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Rich¬ 
mond,  the  pulpit  will  be  supplied  as  follows : 
Aug.  6— Rev.  A.  S.  Hoyt  D.D.  Auburn,  N. 
Y.  ;  August  13  and  27 — Rev.  W.  R.  Terrett 
D.D.  Clinton,  N.  Y.  ;  Aug.  20— Rev.  C.  H. 
Baldwin  D.D.  Des  Moines,  la.  ;  Sept.  3 — Rev. 
F.  R.  Marvin  D.D.  Albany. 

Fourth  Church. — President  Raymond  of  Union 
and  Rev.  J.  B.  Shaw  of  New  York  preached 
recently  in  this  church,  which  will  be  closed 
during  August.  W.  H.  C. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg. — At  the  July  Communion  of 
the  First  Church,  the  Rev.  Henry  Rumer  D.D 
minister,  nine  persons  were  received  into 
membership,  seven  by  letter  and  two  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  H.  R. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Warner 
B.  Riggs,  and  is  evidently  doing  a  good  work 
in  this  growing  city  of  Northern  Texas.  The 
hours  of  public  worship  are  11  and  8  o’clock. 
We  note,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting,  a  Joint  Teachers’ 
Meeting  at  8  P.M.  Friday,  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church. 

KANSAS. 

ARKiNS.vs  City. — An  Indian  Contingent. — The 
Rev.  D.  H.  Stewart  D.D.  has  gone  to  Spear- 
ville  on  a  visit  to  his  father  who  is  in  failing 
health.  At  the  last  communion  Dr.  Stewart 
received  seven  members  into  his  church,  five 
of  whom  were  Indian  youth  from  the  Chilloco 
Indiau  Training  School.  About  twenty-five 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  school  were  re¬ 
cently  converted  to  Christ  as  the  result  of  a 
special  work  of  grace  which  accompanied  the 
labors  of  an  Indian  evangelist. 

IOWA. 

Knoxville. — This  church  is  prospering  under 
the  diligent  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Sloan. 
Extensive  repairs  are  being  made  in  and  upon 


the  house  of  worship,  including  stained  glass 
windows,  an  electric  light  equipment  and  a 
new  furnace.  At  the  July  communion  fourteen 
were  added  to  the  church,  nine  of  whom  came 
on  profession  of  faith. 

Des  Moines. — On  account  of  the  state  of  his 
wife’s  health  the  Rev.  Charles  Baldwin  D.D. 
has,  after  a  few  months  of  prosperous  labor, 
returned  the  call  extended  to  him  some  time 
ago  by  the  Sixth  Church. 

ILLINOIS. 

Arlington. — The  membership  of  the  First 
Church  has  been  precisely  doubled  since  the 
Rev.  J.  N.  Burdge  began  to  labor  as  stated 
supply,  two  and  one  half  years  ago.  Mr. 
Burdge  is  also  supply  of  the  church  at  Ladd. 
The  Presbyterian  church  united  in  Children’s 
Day  services  with  the  Sabbath-school  for  the 
regular  evening  service.  The  pastor  baptized 
sixteen  children,  which  added  to  the  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  the  exercises.  This  church  has 
also  doubled  its  membership  roll  under  the 
ministrations  of  Mr.  Burdge. 

INDIANA. 

Shelbyville.  — The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  Tress- 
ler  of  Cincinnati,  nephew  of  the  late  President 
Tressler  of  Carthage,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

WISCONSIN 

Special  Meeting  Madison  Presbytery. — 
Arthur  A.  Amy  of  Yale  Divinity  School  and 
Alfred  M.  Eells  of  McCormick  Seminary  were 
ordained  in  Oregon,  Wis. ,  on  July  5.  Mr. 
Amy  is  temporary  supply  at  Oregon,  hav¬ 
ing  the  pastorate  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Eells  will  be  installed  at  Belleville,  Wis., 
on  July  28.  The  Rev.  B.  B.  Bigler  of  Madison 
will  preside,  take  usual  parts,  and  offer  in¬ 
stallation  prayer.  The  Rev.  Frank  D.  Tal- 
madge  D.D.  of  Chicago  will  preach  the  sermon, 
the  Rev.  H.  O.  Bethel  of  Monroe  will  give  the 
charge  to  the  pastor  and  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Richards  of  Baraboo  that  to  the  people.  There 
are  only  two  churches  left  vacant  now  in  this 
Presbytery  and  they  are  German.  Like  a  good 
many  other  churches  their  prolonged  interreg¬ 
num  is  due  to  being  over  nice  and  particular; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  lose  ground.  R. 

Milwaukee.  — The  Rev.  James  Beveridge  Lee 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  will  preach  in  Immanuel 
Presbyterian  Church  July  9  and  16.  This  large 
and  influential  church  has  been  vacant  since 
the  Rev.  William  Chester  left  for  Europe,  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Portage. — Evangelist  William  J.  Murphy 
is  making  his  headquarters  here  for  a  vigorous 
temperance  campai^.  He  has  been  bolding 
meetings  in  Cambria,  Randolph,  Portage  and 
elsewhere,  and  plans  to  visit  every  village  and 
town  to  do  an  effective  work  in  Gospel  temper¬ 
ance.  T.  S.  J. 

MINNESOTA. 

W00D.STOCK  AND  Holland.— Mr.  Thomas  D. 
Whittles,  a  recent  graduate  of  Princeton,  has 
taken  charge  of  these  churches  and  is  already 
getting  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  church  building  at  Woodstock  is 
being  renovated  and  improved,  and  signs  of 
unusual  life  and  interest  are  manifest. 

St.  Paul.— The  House  of  Hope  edifice  is 
undergoing  improvement,  and  will  be  closed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The  new 
pastor.  Dr.  Paxton,  is  East,  but  Assistant 
Pastor  Scovel  has  returned  to  St.  Paul,  after  a 
month’s  vacation. 

Le  Roy.— The  Summer  Assembly  that  has 
just  closed  at  this  place  has  in  some  regards 
surpassed  the  fondest  expectations  of  those 
who  were  laying  the  plans.  It  has  been  a 
great  spiritual  meeting.  This  is  our  first  work 
in  arranging  an  assembly  and  we  are  very 
much  encouraged.  The  manager,  the  Rev.  J. 
Russell  Jones,  wishes  to  thank  the  brethren 
who  have  so  cheerfully  and  ably  assisted  in 
making  this  gathering  a  success.  Especially 
grateful  are  we  to  those  who  have  come  from  a 
distance,  Chester  Birch,  the  musical  evangelist 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  spent  the  entire 
week  here;  Rev.  R  N.  Adams  D.D.  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  who  gave  ns  one  day  of  his  time,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Marshall  D.D  of  Chicago,  who 
spent  Sabbath  July  23  in  leading  our  thoughts 
in  the  lines  of  missions. 

MISSOURI. 

Hannibal. —The  First  Church  received  nine 
members  at  its  July  communion,  seven  on  con¬ 
fession  and  two  by  letter.  During  the  six 
years  Dr.  Malcolm  has  served  this  church  188 
persons  have  been  received,  and  the  new  church 
building  erected. 


IS  IT  A  TRIFLE? 


That  Coniiiiun  Trouble,  Acid  Dyspepsia,  or  Sour 
Stoniacii. 


Now  Keeogiii/ed  as  a  Cause  of  Serious  Disease. 

Acid  dyspepsia,  commonly  called  heartburn 
or  sour  stomach,  is  a  form  of  indigestion  re¬ 
sulting  from  fermentation  of  the  food.  The 
stomach  being  too  weak  to  promptly  digest  it, 
the  food  remains  until  fermentation  begins, 
filling  the  stomach  with  gas,  and  a  bitter, 
sour,  burning  taste  in  the  month  is  often 
present.  This  condition  soon  becomes  chronic, 
and  being  an  every-day  occurrence,  is  given 
but  little  attention.  Because  dyspepsia  is  not 
immediately  fatal,  many  people  do  nothing  for 
the  trouble. 

Within  a  recent  period  a  remedy  has  been 
discovered,  prepared  solely  to  cure  dyspepsia 
and  stomach  troubles.  It  is  known  as  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets,  and  is  now  becoming  rapidly 
used  and  prescribed  as  a  radical  cure  for  every 
form  of  dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  have  been  placed 
before  the  public  and  are  now  sold  by  druggists 
everywhere  at  50  cents  per  package.  It  is 
prepared  by  the  F.  A.  Stuart  Co.,  Marshall, 
Mich.,  and  while  it  promptly  and  effectually 
restores  a  vigorous  digestion,  at  the  same  time 
is  perfectly  harmless  and  will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  stomach  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
giving  perfect  digestion  strengthens  the  stom¬ 
ach,  improves  the  appetite  and  makes  life 
worth  living. 

Send  for  free  book  on  Stomach  Diseases. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Wii.MOT. — Mr.  J.  W.  Countermine,  a  middler 
from  Princeton,  has  just  entered  upon  his 
labors  as  summer  supply  of  this  congregation. 

Hurley. — The  Rev.  William  V.  Chapin  of 
Solon,  O. ,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  call 
of  the  Harmony  Church  of  this  place  and  the 
Norway,  eight  miles  out  in  the  country,  and 
entered  upon  his  labors  with  them.  He  has 
already  had  home  missionary  experience. 

Madison. — After  hearing  several  candidates, 
this  congregation  have  secured  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Robinson  of  Springville,  la.,  as  stated  supply, 
with  view  to  being  installed  later.  He  hopes 
to  be  with  them  by  the  middle  of  August. 
Being  a  county  seat,  and  having  the  largest 
State  Normal  and  the  Chautauqua  of  South 
Dakota,  and  situated  on  two  lines  of  railroad, 
this  is  one  of  the  important  centres  of  the 
Synod.  The  church  eagerly  await  his  coming. 

Bridgewater.  — This  church  and  people  mourn 
the  death  of  their  most  promising  member, 
James  Robinson  Andrews,  who  was  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  ministry  and  under  the  care  of 
Presbytery,  and  to  whom  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  McCauley,  was  very  much  attached. 
He  had  only  completed  his  freshman  year  in 
Macalaster  College,  but  had  won  the  hearts  of 
all  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  He 
died  of  consumption.  Pastor  McCauley  is  just 
closing  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  work  with 
this  church  and  Canistota,  fifteen  miles  away, 
and  is  now  more  their  beloved  pastor  than 
ever. 

Tyndall. — This  church  is  prospering  under 
the  Rev.  C.  S.  Vincent  M.D.  whom  they  have 
unanimously  invited  to  remain  with  them  the 
third  year. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST, 

Carpentekia.  —  The  Rev.  William  Donald, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Carpenteria,  Cal.,  died  July  5.  He  was  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  exercised  his  ministry 
in  Canada  up  to  April,  1886,  when  he  removed 
to  California  on  account  of  his  wife’s  health 
and  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Colton  until  May,  1894.  He  then  went  to 
General  Assembly  at  Saratoga  Springs  and 
spent  a  year  in  Canada.  Returning  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  he  became  pastor  of  the  Carpenteria 
church  November  5,  1895.  A  widow  and  three 
children  survive  him. 

San  Francisco.  —  The  Rev,  George  G. 
Eldredge  was  installed  pastor  of  St.  John’s 
Church  Sunday,  July  3.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Herbert  N.  Bevier,  from 
Philippians  i,  18.  Revs.  James  Woodworth, 
S.  H.  Weller  D.D  and  R.  N.  Reynolds  took 
part  in  the  services.  The  first  who  came  for¬ 
ward  to  greet  the  new  pastor  was  the  Hon.  J. 
D.  Thornton,  for  many  years  a  faithful  elder 
of  that  church. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 


SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Evangelist. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Evangelist  has  had  my  uni 
form  sympathy  for  seventy  years.  I  was  an 
agent  for  the  circulation  of  the  paper  when 
it  was  first  started  in  New  York.  I  have  now 
in  my  possession  one  of  the  first  numbers  that 
it  published.  I  was  then  a  clerk  in  a  store  in 
that  city.  I  attended  the  Rev.  Charles  Fin¬ 
ney’s  church  when  he  preached  in  Chatham 
Street  Chapel.  I  called  on  him  to  get  him  to 
recommend  the  paper.  He  gave  me  a  number 
of  names,  which  I  secured  as  permanent  sub¬ 
scribers.  I  procured  quite  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Evangelist.  My  eldest  daughter 
(who  is  a  widow  and  a  member  of  my  family), 
wrote  a  communication  under  the  caption, 
“Fifty  Years  of  the  New  York  Evangelist.’’ 
This  pleased  Brother  Field  (the  editor)  so  well 
that  he  not  only  published  it,  but  volunteered 
a  moneyed  compensation  for  it. 

I  have  thought  it  might  be  an  item  of  en¬ 
couragement  to  other  young  men  to  give  a  few 
disconnected  items  of  my  own  history.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  I  united  with  the  Brown 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  William 
Baton  pastor.  After  five  years  a  member  of 
the  church,  I  felt  a  desire  to  “go  West,’’  and 
thought  I  might  be  more  useful  as  a  teacher  of 
common  school.  I  therefore  concluded  to  re¬ 
view  my  common  school  studies  and  go  West. 
1  then  made  arrangements  to  go  to  a  common 
school  at  Rahway,  N.  J.  As  my  finances  were 
very  limited  I  concluded  to  hoard  myself.  This 
I  did  at  an  average  expense  of  thirty  one  cents  a 
week-  for  nineteen  months.  While  at  the 
school  I  had  the  subject  of  the  ministry  pre¬ 
sented  to  my  mind  so  as  to  trouble  my  con¬ 
science.  After  prayerful  and  conscientious 
consideration  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  prepare  for  the  ministry.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  term  I  entered  the  freshman  class 
in  Princeton  College.  After  spending  four 
years  in  the  college,  I  entered  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  graduated  after  three  years’ 
studies. 

During  the  spring  of  1843  I  came  West  as  a 
home  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
My  field  was  largely  in  the  woods.  The  first 
year  I  had  eight  preaching  places.  After  that 
for  several  years  I  supplied  four  small  churches, 
one- fourth  of  my  time  to  each.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  railroads.  My  uniform  mode 
of  travel  was  on  horseback.  One  of  my  charges 
was  thirty-five  miles  from  my  residence.  This 
required  me  to  travel  seventy  miles  to  go  and 
return  to  my  residence.  Another  was  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  my  residence,  requiring  fifty- 
four  miles  to  go  and  return.  Another  was 
twenty  miles  from  my  residence,  or  forty 
miles  to  go  and  return.  Another  was  twelve 
miles  from  my  residence,  requiring  twenty- 
four  miles  to  go  and  return.  The  first  named 
I  supplied  fi^e  years  (70).  The  second  seven 
years  (64).  The  third  seven  years  (40).  The 
fourth  twelve  years  (24). 

It  has  been  my  lot  for  nearly  all  of  my  min¬ 
isterial  life  to  labor  as  a  home  missionary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  I  have  ridden  on  horse¬ 
back  over  fifty  thousand  miles  during  the  over 
forty  years  I  have  labored  as  a  missionary  in 
the  western  and  south-western  part  of  Ohio. 
I  came  to  the  field  in  the  year  1843  and  during 
the  first  seventeen  years  I  only  failed  to  meet 
my  regular  appointments  two  Sabbaths.  And 
that  was  on  account  of  sickness.  I  allowed  no 
storms  or  bad  travelling  to  make  me  fail  to 
meet  my  appointments. 

I  feel  that  I  have  much  cause  for  gratitude 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  believe  that  he  has 
made  me  useful  in  sustaining  and  building  up 
a  number  of  our  small  churches.  But  I  feel 
that  my  laboring  days  are  over.  I  am  now 
in  the  eighty  ninth  year  of  my  age  and  my 
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paratory  Courses.  Diplomas  given  In  each.  Certificate  admits 
to  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  courses  In  Art.  L'terature. 

and  Music.  NEWBURGH.  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MISSES  GRAHAM 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  OREEN) 

Boarding  and  Dau  School  for  Girls 
Established  1816 

Xew  Location,  176  WEST  •2d  ST.,  SHERMAN  SQUARE 


New  York  l  comprehends  six  Schools.  The 
.  LAW  SCHOOL  (with  Day  and  Even- 
University  *  Ing  classes),  MEDICAL  COLLEae, 
QRADUATE  SCHOOL.  Pedaooyu, 
APPLIED  SCIENCE  and  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

For  circulars  address  the  Registrar,  W’ashington  Square. 
New  York  City. 


NRH’  JERSEY 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

The  Health  Region  of  New  Jersey 

A  School  for  Boys — Prepans  for  College  or  Business^A  Christian 
ffome  and  Scluml. 

This  Auaiieniy,  founded  in  1852.  Is  beautifully  situate^,  with 
large  Kuounds.  gvniiiHslutu,  Hteam  heating,  and  every  sur* 
rounding  reHnt^,  healthful  and  happy.  Our  lioys  uniformly  do 
well.  riKKBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal, 


New  Jbkhby,  Blairstown. 

DLIIIR  PRESBYTERIAl  ACHDEMY  iroL": 

52d  year.  Coeducational.  Prepares  for  any  college.  Music, 
Art.  Campus  36  acres.  Sew  Buildings.  Large  endowment  Justl- 
fles  low  rates.  Board  and  tuition  1230.  JOHN  C.  Bharpe,  Prln. 


health  is  very  infirm.  For  a  few  years  past  I 
have  had  no  charge.  I  gave  up  my  last  charge 
on  account  of  a  failure  of  my  voice.  I  am  now 
one  of  the  Honorably  Retired  of  our  church, 
honorably  retired  with  the  appropriation  from 
our  Board.  During  the  forty  years  and  over 
that  I  was  a  missionary,  my  salary  never  aver 
aged  over  |400  a  year.  Y ours  truly, 

R.  M.  Badeau. 

Editor  of  The  Evangelist  : 

We  often  hear  the  minister’s  and  at  other 
times  the  lawyer’s  side  of  the  story,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  the  farmer’s  side  of  the 
story  in  The  Evangelist. 

I  am  an  old  farmer,  was  born  in  1821,  am 
well,  have  a  good  family  of  children  and  grand 
children.  I  went  to  church  last  Sabbath  and 
liked  the  sermon  and  the  singing,  but  thought 
I  did  not  need  a  lawyer  to  tell  us  to  pay  a  debt 
we  did  not  contract.  Last  summer  was  very 
dry  but  we  had  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  Then  the 
great  drouth  set  in  and  the  minister  forgot  to 
pray  for  rain  when  the  corn  leaves  were 
rolling  in  the  heat.  One  of  the  elders  told  us 
we  might  pray  for  rain  as  well  as  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  did  in  earnest  under  a  greenwood  tree. 
The  rain  did  not  come  till  September.  By 
that  time  the  corn  was  mostly  dried  up,  but 
we  had  a  grand  crop  of  potatoes. 

And  we  had  to  get  corn  from  Egypt  to  feed 
the  liorses,  the  cows  and  the  hens  all  the  last 
fearful,  long,  cold  winter. 

Rich  men  have  a  right  to  build  as  large  a 
church  as  they  can  pay  for.  We  farmers  with 
the  chip  hats  and  the  hickory  shirts  need  corn 
to  feed  to  hungry  animals  more  than  a  great 
grand  church.  William  L.vmbie. 

YPRILANTI.  Mil'll., 


NEW  JERSEY 


Montclair  Military  Academy, 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. 


A  school  where  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training  of 
the  mind  and  body  go  hand  iu  handt  the  result  being  thoroughly 
rounded  boys.  Preparation  for  all  colleges  and  scientific  sctunAs. 
Especially  cordial  relations  iHth  Princeton.  For  catalogue  a<i 
dress  J.  G.MacVlCAR,  A.M.,  Head  Master. 


IVY  HALL 


BKIOGKTON 

ME'W  JEKSEY 

Home  and  College-preparatory  School  for  ulrls. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith  Established  1861. 

Mrs.  j.  Allen  Maxwell,  Prl'-clp-il. 


Miss  DAM’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  5?eT!?:rey: 

Exceptionally  broad  curriculum,  with  ample  equipment  and 
thorough  Instruction.  Certificate  admits  to  the  four  eading 
coIlegeH.  Music  and  Art.  Suburlian  to  New  York.  Boarding 
pupi.s  $700. 


PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  next  term  will  open  on  Thnrsday.  Septemlier  31st. 
Matriculation  at  11  A.M.,  in  Stuart  Hall.  Room-drawing 
same  day  at  3  P.M..  in  the  parlor  of  Hodge  Hall.  The 
Opening  Address  will  be  delivered  l)y  Rev.  \Vm.  Brenton 
Greene,  Jr.  D.D.,  on  Friday  at  11  A.:M. 


MA  SS  4  VII USETTS 


M  «  The  leading  musical  in* 

|'|€fWL".giaiU|  atitution  of  America. 

LONSEKVATOIOr  Founded  1853.  Unsur- 
OT  MUSIC  passed  advantages  iu  com- 

position,  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  ciucution, 
George  IC.  Chadwick^  Musical  Director. 

Pupils  received  at  any  time.  For  prospectus  aduresa 
r&AMZ  W.  HALE.  General  Manarrer.  Boeton.  UaM. 


Massachusbtts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms.”  Home,  Day,  and  Music  School  for 

Girls.  English,  Music,  Special  and  College  Preparatory  courses. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley. 

Miss  Charlotte  W.  Porter,  Principal. 


VOICE  8.  *8.  Cerrji,^  L.Unil  Pawrrs.  Ten  ORATORY 

teacherii.  Cat.  fm*.  Afhoei  of  BxpreiiBloa,  Copley  Sq.,  Dustoii. 
Copy  of  Expresnioo,  a  new  Review  and  lii»tof  Boffka  for  Btanip. 

?Why  did  6  univeraitioa  in  a  week  nppj\’  to  Dr.  Curry  for 
teacnera?  Because  the  Schcxil  of  C  V  D  D  C  QQ  1 M 
leads  ^1  Schools  of  Oratory.  bArllCOOlUll 


\JEir  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  PHILLIPS  EXETER  ACADEMY. 

The  117th  year  Ireglns  Sept.  I81W.  Eighty  Scholarships 
awarded  to  students  of  high  standing.  Six  important  buildings 
added  since  1886.  For  Catalogue  and  Illustrated  Supplo’oeiil 
address,  HAKLAN  H.  A.MKN,  I’rliirlpal,  Exeter,  N.  II. 


OHIO 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

34  miles  west  of  Cleveland.  14  buildings  thoroughly 
equipped  with  libraries,  museums,  lalwratories,  and 
separate  gymnasia  for  young  men  and  young  women. 
Students  are  offered  unusual  advantages  in  the  College, 
the  Theologicifl  Seminary,  the  Academy,  the  Conser¬ 
vatory  of  Music,  Normal  Course  in  Phy^sical  Training 
for  Women,  Drawing  and  Painting.  Eiglity  instruc¬ 
tors.  67th  year  begins  Sept.  19.  For  all  information 
address  the  treasurer. 

JAMES  R.  SEVERANCE,  Oberlin,  0. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE 

tuition,  room  and  books,  $3.80  to  $3  a  week;  total  cost, 
SlS'ia  year;  text  books  free;  no  saloons;  catalog  free 
with  plan  to  earn  funds,  W.  A.  Williams,  D.D.,  I’res. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

T*Tni  opens  Septeinlie’*  14th,  at  11  A. M.,  with  an  AdGross  by 
Prof.  D  S  Schaflf,  D.D.  For  Information  address  The  1- acuity, 
Dane  beatinary,  Cincinnati. 


HOTELS 


NEW  GRAND  HOTEL 


WESTERN  Accommodates  600.  Now  Open. 

,  Special  low  rates  for  July  and  Septemhert 

CATSKILL  Only  hotel  on  mountain  top  with  direct 

I*.!-*- .  iicic  railroad  access.  Thiough  parlor  car  to 
MOUN  1  AIINS  hotel  grounds.  Elevation,  2  500  feet.  Four 
hours  from  New  York  New  golf  links, 
new  steam-heated  swimming  pool. 

S.  J.  CORNELL,  Manager. 
Summit  M’t’n  P.  O.,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 


NEWPORT,  R.  1. 

The  Robinson  and 

The  Margaret  Suites. 

CATHERINE  STREET,  near  Bellevlew  Avenue. 


DR.  SnOND’S  SINITUIDH. 

SARATOGA  SPRIMGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health,  rest  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a 
first-class  hotel.  Elevator,  Steam,  Suites  with  bath. 
Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade  on  the  Koof.  Elegant 
Turkish,  Russian.  Hydro-electric,  Mineral  Water  and 
all  baths.  Electricity  in  its  various  forms.  Mus.sage,  etc. 
Cioquet,  (Jolf.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 


‘^0 


THE  EVANGELIST 


Ansrnst  3,  ISSW 


COLORADO 

LOW 

RATES 


- ..aX-x  ^ 


'  VACATION  TRIPS  TO 

yOP'A  SCOTIA  Axn  XEWFOiry OLAXI) 


ItElt  vnoss  LIXE 


One  fare  plus  two  dollars  for  round 
tiip  August  5th,  6tb  aud  7tb,  via 
Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North- 
Western  Line.  Return  limit 
August  31. 


The  Colorado  Special 


STEAM EUS  itItINOCO  AXE  SILVIA 


Saif  from  Xeir  York  erery  Snfartfay  at  4  E.  M. 


$fiO.OO 

'JS.OO 

lli.OO 


One  Night  to  Denver 


St.  Jofiu's,  X.  E.  and  retarn, 

Hafifajr  and  rrtnrn,  -  -  _  _  _ 

a  aft  fax,  one  way,  ‘i  1-'*  days,  -  -  _ 

Above  rates  includicg  meals  and  berth. 

Stop-over  privi'eges  allowed.  Circular  tours  through  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Reservation  of  staterooms,  illustrated  circulars  and  further  information  apply  to 


Leaves  Chicago  10.00 a.m  ei  ery  day. 
Reaches  Denver  2..55  p.m.  next  day 
and  Colorado  Springs  same  even¬ 
ing.  No  change  of  cars  and  all 
meals  in  dining  cars.  Anoi  her  first- 
class  train  with  through  service 
leaves  Chicago  10  :10  p.m.  daily. 

For  jiarticulais  apply  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent  or  addiess 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB 

General  Passenger  Agents  25  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


Chicago  &  North-Western  Ry. 


Principal  Agenciea :  ^ 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  t 

461  Broadway  368  WtahiogtonSt.  193  Clark  St.  9 


Minneapolis  Property. 


We  trire  s|>eclal  attention  to  the  management  of  Minneapolis 
property  fur  n.-n-residentH,  aiming  to  mak£  the  property  produce 
tiie  highe^t  income  wiih  the  least  possible  expense  until  It  can 
be  sold. 

I'irtecn  Years’  tixperlence  with  the  Highest  Success  In 
elTectlng  sales.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfled  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  vour  property,  write  us 

MONEY  LOANED  “"S""  selected  First  Mortgages 


Minneapolis  Improved  Real  Estate,  at  40 
per  cent,  present  actual  cash  value.  References  furnished. 

J.  McK.  A  F.  S.  THOMPSON, 

2d9  Hank  jf  Commerce,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS 


FOR  SMALL  OR  LARGE  SUMS 

Sure  «  to  10  per  cent.  Intert  st 
KIIIKMTY' INVESTMENT  CO  Tacoma,  tVasii 


BroTTcrx  Sx*06i.  cfc  Oo- 


PHlLJt.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBCTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 
Members  N.  Y.,  Pblla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 
We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest- 


we  Duy  ana  sen  an  nrsirciass  invesir  a  a  a 

ment  Securities  on  (ummlsslon.  We  111 VCS till CUt 
receive  acconnts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  ,,, 

Ooiporatlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  S04^1l1*lTf04. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  tjwiii  icivo* 
it  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
xrantries,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts ;  also  make 
collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel¬ 
lers’  Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


OE 

CREDIT. 


Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


HATCH  &  FOOTE, 

Bankers  and  Brokers, 


IniestMt  Secarities,  Stocks  and  Bonds 


BoDght  and  Hold  on  Commiulon. 

No.  8  NASSAU  and  18  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 
'’.stabllshed  1867.  Members  N.  T.  Stock  Bxchanga 


V:-K 


to  all  principal  MinU  including  Tans  l-'.xposition. 
gramma  free,  ^ceptional  party  already  formed  atart^ 
^pL  17,  by  the  femou*  World  Trtntel  Syttrni  of 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS,  (R  H  Crunden I 

Gen'l  Agt.)  113  Broadway.  New  York.  220  South  Clark 
St..  Chicago,  aoi  Washington  St .  Boaton. 

Attractive  ETJROY^F  and  PALESTINF.  late  fummerj 
programme  60  day<  $300  and  up.  also  ready 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  EAST  16th  ST. 

NEW  YORK 


CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 

litCAu  estate; 


Church  Decoration 


If  you  are  thinking  of  decorating  your  # 
Church  and  wish  to  employ  local  work-  ^ 
men,  procure  first  from  us  a  suitable  # 
color  scheme  and  the  proper  materials,  - 
The  cost  is  but  little. 


Appropriate  Stained  Glass  Windows 

are  not  necessarily  costly.  Beautiful  and 
churchly  windows,  moderate  in  price,  can 
be  imported  from  our  London  house,  or 
made  in  our  own  shops  here. 


Altars  or  1'ables,  Pulpits 
and  Pews  or  Chairs 


We  man- 
We  can 


are  required  by  every  Church, 
ufacture  from  our  own  designs, 
suit  you  whether  your  appropriation  be 
large  or  small. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH 
CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM 


The  Cox  Sons  &  Buckley  Co. 


70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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J\  Complete  Biblical  Library 


For  $6.00 


Seven  v’oliiiiies,  each  the  cream  of  the  world's 
scholarship  in  its  particular  field. 

CRUDEN’S  CONCORDANCE,  from  new  plates,  756  pp. 


LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PALL 

By  Conybkark  and  IIow.si^n, 


SniTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Medium  size. 
With  all  the  information  ordinarily  required. 

COnPLETE  BIBLE  COnriENTARY 

J.vjiiKSON,  Fausspitt  &  Brown’s.  Four  vols.  in  two. 


THE  LIFE  AND  TIHES  OF  JESUS  THE  JIESSIAH 

Kdersheim’s  masterpiece.  2  vols. 

These  seven  volumes  contain  6,442  pages 
The  former  price  was  $24.50  which  placed 
them  out  of  popular  reach. 

Carriage  to  be  paid  by  purchaser. 


Evangelist  Publishing  Co. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 


